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In Descent from Darwin 


Anne Roe and George Gaylord Simpson (Eds.) 


Behavior and Evolution. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 


viii + 557. $10.00. 


Reviewed by WitL1AM ETKIN 


Dr. Etkin is Professor of Biology in the 
College of the City of New York and 
Research Associate Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, and he has a solid background 
training in zoology and anatomy. In the 
last ten years he has, however, become 
intensely interested in the social behav- 
ior of animals, gives a course in that 
subject, is chairman of a committee to 
develop a textbook in the subject, and 
has studied social animal behavior in 
the New York Zoological Park. He is 
also concerned with what the endo- 
crines do, and after all the hormones 
participate in society too. 


IONEERS are much admired by their 

descendants. Their contemporaries, 
having a closer look, are often more 
critical. This book certainly is a pio- 
neering effort and no doubt will some 
day be referred to as a milestone in the 
development of the biologist’s interest 
in the study of behavior. It is part of 
the great awakening that is stirring in 
American biology. As Donald Griffin 
has put it, “Biologists are becoming 
aware that behavior is much too impor- 
tant to be left to the psychologists.” 
As contemporaries, however, we are en- 
titled to an analytical view. 


This book is an outgrowth of a co- 
operative venture sponsored by the 
American Psychological Association and 
the Society for the Study of Evolution. 
A joint steering committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Roe formulated a 
general plan and conducted the two con- 
ferences in which some 32 biologists 
and psychologists took part. In these 
conferences, each of several days’ dura- 
tion, almost all the contributed papers 
that grew into the 23 chapters of the 
present book were discussed at leisure. 
Since Anne Roe is an outstanding social 
psychologist, the author of the well- 
known study of the social and psycho- 
logical background of American scien- 
tists, and George G. Simpson holds a 
corresponding position in paleontology 
(about to move from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History to Harvard) 
and is author of several important 
works on evolution, we might expect a 
well-integrated outcome. If to these 
facts we add that happily the editors 
are married in ‘real’ life as in their pro- 
fessional activities, we naturally antici- 
pate that rara avis, a genuine synthesis 
of diverse minds. Nor are we disap- 
pointed. 

The planning of the book was broad 
in scope and generous in detail. It at- 


tempts to relate evolution and behavicr, 
“to show that the synthesis is desirable 
and is eventually possible, to expound 
the elements in each pertinent discipline 
that may be applicable in other fields, 
to review present status in such a way 
as to provide basis and stimulus for fu- 
ture construction.” 

The book begins with a survey of the 
theory of evolution with some detail on 
vertebrate origins. Next it considers the 
physical (physiological?) basis of be- 
havior. The third part deals with such 
categories of behavior as territoriality, 
learning, and social behavior. A section 
on the place of behavior in the study of 
evolution follows and the last section 
deals with evolution and human behav- 
ior. For each section the editors have 
written introductory essays which are 
masterpieces of clear and persuasive 
writing. This editorial job of sewing 
things together is climaxed by Simpson’s 
splendid Epilogue which reviews in an 
integrated way the entire discussion. It 
can be strongly recommended as a 
mouth-watering introduction to the book 
and as a tonic to be taken several times 


‘ during the course of the reading. It al- 


most persuades us that contributors and 
editors have indeed achieved a unified 
presentation. Almost. 

Before considering the separate con- 
tributions we must acknowledge a diffi- 
culty that arises from the very scope of 
the editors’ ambition. Their effort to be 
comprehensive has severely limited the 
length of individual contributions. Thus 
many authors have written in such gen- 
eral terms and with so little concrete 
illustration as to make it difficult to fol- 
low their thought. One wonders whether 
the space devoted to background mate- 
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rial in this book might not better have 
been used for the expansion of the au- 
thors’ original contributions. With the 
price of books where it is today—this 
one costs about two cents per page even 
though it is illustrated with only a few 
line cuts—the question arises: Does a 
published work need to reiterate basic 
fundamentals readily available  else- 
where, as, for example, the initial chap- 
ter on the modern concepts of evolu- 
tion? 

Two chapters by paleontologists com- 
plete the initial section. Colbert stresses 
the correlation of ecology and adapta- 
tion with examples from the evolution 
of cat, dog, and deer. Romer, in his 
usual clear and sparkling prose, elabo- 
rates a notion of the duality of verte- 
brate structure and the primitiveness of 
visceral as compared to somatic nerv- 
ous activity. This account is based on 
Garstang’s theory of the origin of verte- 
brates by paedomorphosis (elimination 
of the adult state by sexual maturation 
of a larva). It is too bad that the best 
that can be said for this idea is that it 
is an intriguing but improbable specula- 
tion, contradicted by much of the evi- 
dence from embryology. And, if it were 
true, what would it explain? At any 
rate, one misses from the paleontolo- 
gists any serious discussion of evolu- 
tion of the vertebrate brain. Edinger’s 
(1948) important work on the evolu- 
tion of the horse brain is given only 
pasing mention. 


BEACH’s chapter on psycho- 
endocrinology opens the second section. 
This is a judiciously critical review that 
brings the author’s ideas up to date and 
relates them specifically to evolutionary 
changes. He emphasizes that evolution- 
ary change in vertebrates occurs mainly 
in the target organs rather than in the 
endocrines. The corticalization of sexual 
function in mammalian reproduction is 
again stressed. Caspari’s discussion of 
the genetic basis of behavior is espe- 
cially welcome because it gives a clear 
summary of the aspects of population 
genetics relevant to consideration of the 
evolution of behavior. His attempt to 
relate learning capacity to heterozygote 
variability seems, however, farfetched 
to this reviewer. In a very brief (11- 
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page) chapter on the developmental ba- 
sis of behavior Roger Sperry concludes, 
“in general the developmental mecha- 
nisms, as we now picture them, appear 
to be of sufficient specificity and elabo- 
ration that one need not hesitate, on 
the basis of complexity alone, to ascribe 
to inheritance any behavior pattern 
found among subhuman vertebrates.” 
Karl Pribram’s chapter on comparative 
neurology and the evolution of behav- 
ior attempts to show that evolutionary 
changes in the vertebrate forebrain do 
not correlate with the over-all complex- 
ity of the behavioral repertoire, but that 
they do correlate with the trend toward 
“multiple determination of action.” The 
internal core of the forebrain he relates 
to the level of excitability and perform- 
ance of behavioral sequences, in con- 
trast to the external portion which he 
regards as concerned with patterns of 
signals and discriminatory behavior. Bul- 
lock’s article on the evolution of neuro- 
physiological mechanisms asserts as its 
main point that the physiology of the 
nerve cell shows no fundamental change 
when the most primitive neurons of coe- 
lenterates are compared with those of 
vertebrates. 

Each of these last three papers reaches 
an important conclusion yet each leaves 
the reader dissatisfied because the cen- 
tral point is not sufficiently explicated 
or documented to be clear or convinc- 
ing. Sperry, for example, gives little 
hint of the wealth of fascinating, in- 
deed astonishing, experimental results 
upon which his conclusion is based. For 
these facts one would have to go be- 
yond this book to the papers of Paul 
Weiss and of Sperry himself. For Prib- 
ram’s material the recent symposium 
edited by H. Jasper on the Reticular 
Activating System gives a comprehen- 
sive account of recent thinking. I do 
not know where to turn for documenta- 
tion for such tantalizing phrases of Bul- 
lock’s as “the local and graded response 
of dendrites which has recently loomed 
as especially important in understand- 
ing the physiology of the cortex of the 
cerebrum in mammals.” I would gladly 
have traded the pages given to a rather 
worn discussion of the mind-body prob- 
lem for detailed explanation of such 
phrases as the above. 

In a chapter on axes of behavioral 


comparison, Nissen (who died in 1958) 
deals with the thorny problem of classi- 
fying behaviors. He attempts to view 
types of behavior in a unified fashion, 
considering the activating factors (mo- 


tivation, drive) to be innate and the 
S-R relations either innate or learned 
in ways which are adaptive. Evolution- 
ary advance is regarded as occurring 
largely in central integration or cogni- 
tive capacities, characterized in the 
highest forms by the indirection with 
which goals are approached. This chap- 
ter, though difficult reading, would make 
a good introduction to a course in be- 
havior. Next Bates attempts to deal 
with food-getting behavior—a problem 
so general that one wonders what more 
can be said than to discuss the general 
ecology of feeding—and that is exactly 
what the author does do. The relevance 
to behavior and evolution is not clear. 


summarizes the history, 
distribution, and supposed function of 
territorialism in terse prose with tabula- 
tions. He gives the implication and in- 
fluences on evolutionary processes in a 
page and a half, which permits him 
hardly more than a generalized 
suggestions. As a source for introduc- 
ing the student to territoriality, how- 
ever, it provides a carefully written and 
well-documented background. 

The chapter on the comparative study 
of species-specific behavior by Hinde 
and Tinbergen is the only contribution 
from the European school of etholo- 
gists. To say that this 17-page chapter 
undervalues what this school has to 
contribute to a discussion of evolution 
and behavior would be to labor the ob- 
vious. The authors stress not only in- 
nate motor patterns but what they call 
the “propensity to learn” species- 
specific characteristics. I think one can 
detect influences by the ethologists in 
the writings of several of the American 
authors in the symposium, but I looked 
in vain for a reciprocal influence here, 
even where the correlation, as with Nis- 
sen’s classification, seemed obvious. No 
doubt here and in many other chapters 
the personal contact at the conferences 
has led to mutual influences that might 
be described as valuable though as yet 
subliminal in the published work. 
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H. F. Harlow’s chapter on the evolu- 
tion of learning makes the challenging 
attempt to see all the data on compara- 
tive learning as a continuum. This au- 
thor’s experimental work with his oddity 
problem leads him to regard the spec- 
trum of learning capacities as continu- 
ous, even including the transition from 
ape to man. He challenges his biologi- 
cal colleagues with the assertion that 
psychological experimentation ‘reveals 
many learning capabilities whose exist- 
ence is hard to understand in terms 
of survival value.” Without going into 
the argument somewhat testily reported 
here by Harlow, it is gratifying for a 
biologist (who took a small part in it) 
to report that at last a psychologist’s 
laboratory armor has been pierced by 
ecologically oriented colleagues, even 
though no meeting of minds was 
achieved. For those intrigued by the 
problem of the ecological value of in- 
telligence, the Disney films, particularly 
the wolf and the wolverine sequences in 
White Wilderness, are highly to be rec- 
ommended. This section of the book is 
completed by well-written and balanced 
treatment of the field of social behavior 
in the articles by Thompson on verte- 
brates and by Emerson on insects. 


is third section of the book on the 
place of behavior in the study of evolu- 
tion begins with a consideration of the 


value of behavioral characteristics in 
systematics by Mayr, who draws upon 
his encyclopedic knowledge of animal 
life for his examples. He stresses the 
importance of individual variation and 
the avoidance of ‘typological’ thinking. 
Herman Spieth considers behavior and 
isolating mechanisms in one of the most 
satisfying terms of the 
presentation of evidence. He demon- 
strates the limited but definite role of 
sexual behavior as an isolating mecha- 
nism and emphasizes its sensitivity to 
environmental changes and its probable 
dependence upon partial geographic iso- 
lation. Colin Pittendrigh next discusses 
adaptation, natural selection, and be- 
havior. His somewhat pretentious pres- 
entation of biological generalities about 
adaptation is followed by an interesting 
account of the correlation of the be- 
havioral responses of some Drosophilids 


chapters in 


with their specific microclimates. As the 
editors point out, this section is recipro- 
cal to the earlier ones in that it dis- 
cusses how behavior influences evolu- 
tion rather than vice versa. On looking 
back, however, one notices that whereas 
the influences of evolution on behavior 
were described on the grand scale of 
major changes, the reciprocal effects dis- 
cussed here are on the detailed level of 
the species. This difference may be an 
accident of American interests, and it 
is perhaps here that the European 
ethologists could have broadened the 
most effectively. Some of 
their principles, like the ““Kumpan” con- 


treatment 
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cept, have broad implications for evolu- 
tion. 

The final evolution and 
human behavior opens with the anthro- 
pological discussion by Washburn and 
Avis on the evolution of human behav- 
ior. This account stresses very properly 
the key position that the evidence from 
Australopithecine remains occupies in 
our understanding of the emergence of 
modern man. On the basis of Wash- 
burn’s firsthand experience these au- 
thors are able to reaffirm the bipedalism 
of the Australopithecines though they 
remain sceptical of the evidence for 
hunting in these creatures. They argue 
rather for the central role of tool-use 
in this organism's ecology and from that 


section on 


infer that tool-use was of central sig- 
nificance in the expansion of the human 
brain. The given to 
this concept is very significant, although 


concrete support 


the reviewer, as one of those who has 
emphasized the social behavioral factors 
in evolution from the Australopithecines 
(1954), does not agree with the exclu- 
sive reliance upon tools as the basis of 
selection pressure for brain expansion. 
Certainly one must object to the off- 
hand dismissal of the problem of the 
origin of “speech made possible by the 
larger brain.”” As so often happens in 
dealing with the problem of the origin 
of human mental characteristics, scien- 
tists are willing to abandon selectionist 
principles accepted elsewhere and fall 
back on incidental correlation with other 
factors. Harlow did somewhat the same 
thing earlier in the book when he as- 
cribed high learning ability to the inci- 
dental result of selection pressure for 
sensory discrimination. Modern concepts 
of the evolutionary mechanism, how- 
ever, give no comfort to those who 
would base major developments upon 
correlations with other factors. The ge- 
netic mechanism, as we now understand 
it, is subtle enough to pinpoint adapta- 
tion to selection pressure. 

Huxley writes on the cultural process 
and evolution, emphasizing his view of 
the reality of progress in evolution and 
of adaptation not only to changes but 
also to the process of changing itself. 
Freedman and Roe evolution 
and human behavior, making an effort 
to draw from their biological colleagues 
ideas and terminology. The point that 
“man’s evolutionary endowment, suc- 
cessful though it has made him, con- 
tains within it hindrances to his social 
evolution as well as self-destructive po- 
tential” they develop with much refer- 


discuss 


ence to biological Conflict in 
human psychological drives, for exam- 
ple, they relate to those incompatible 
tendencies that the ethologist uses to 
explain courting behavior in fish and 
birds. 


factors. 


co final contribution before Simp- 
son’s summing up is by Mead on cul- 
tural determination of behavior. She ex- 
amines cultural traits common to all 
human societies and thought therefore 
to be irreversible patterns, like language 
and family. The functioning of trans- 
mitted but unsymbolized experience in 
human beings she emphasizes, pointing 
out its biological analogues. The con- 
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clusion of her study of the 'Manus 
she summarizes in one sentence an en- 
tire page in length (shades of Wilhelm 
Wundt!). Despite the difficulty in read- 
ing that it presents, this article is re- 
warding to a biologist in the many 
points of contact it makes between the 
social behavior of animals and humans. 


Simpson’s grand summing up that fol- 
lows leaves the reader with the feeling 
of completing an expertly planned jour- 
ney. Whatever the stumblings along the 
road, the enterprise was fun, and he is 
eager for more such fruitful joint ex- 
plorations between biology and _ psy- 
chology. 


-~Humanism in Psychology— 
a British Transfusion 


John Cohen 


Humanistic Psychology. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 206. 18s. 


Reviewed by Frep MCKINNEY 


Dr. McKinney is Professor of ‘Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri, where 
he has been teaching for the last twenty- 
five years, but just now he is a Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the University of 
Ankara in Turkey. He is author of Psy- 
chology of Personal Adjustment (Wiley, 
1941, 3rd ed., in press) and of Coun- 
seling for Personal Adjustment in Schools 
and Colleges (Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 
He has put a lot of psychology on edu- 
cational television, both closed circuit 
and live telecast, and he has been ac- 
tive in the work of the State Psycho- 
logical Associations. He reviewed Mac- 
ver’s The Pursuit of Happiness in CP 
(June 1956, 1, 173f.). 


A the American reader dips into this 
volume he might query: Is this 

_ Tepresentative of influential British psy- 
chology, and does it highlight those dif- 
ferences between psychology in the two 
countries previously noted by some psy- 
chologists? 

We know that some theoretical atti- 
tudes flourish less well in American soil 
than in other countries. The strong, 
genetic, and nativistic traditions found 
in Britain, especially those emphasizing 
the importance of constitution and in- 
born temperament, are so nearly ab- 
sent from American systems as possibly 
to color the American view of complex 
and broadly meaningful behavior. One 

recalls that many years were required 
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after Freud’s early lectures in this coun- 
try for psychoanalysis to receive wide- 
spread and favorable consideration. This 
kind of selectivity occurs despite the 
essentially functional and eclectic char- 
acter of American psychology, repre- 
sented today by such a system as 
Gardner Murphy’s. Doubtless, however, 
there is an ambivalence in American 
psychology which a poll might reveal. 
On the one hand, there is the extensive 
adoption of the general texts based on 
social adjustment, and, on the other, the 
strong positivistic climate in the labora- 
tories. 

Allport in a recent review (European 
and American theories of personality, 
in H. P. David and H. v. Bracken, Per- 
spectives in Personality Theory, Basic 
Books, 1957, 3-24) has linked British 
psychology with American trends and 
points out that it cannot be equated 
with European thought. A recent visit 
to several British laboratories by the 
reviewer and informal discussion of 
Cohen’s book with their members con- 
firm Allport’s contention and _ indicate 
that Cohen’s book should not be taken 
as a reflection of present British thought 
but rather as a unique presentation. 


a Humanistic Psychology does 
indeed wrench the reader from his usual 
pattern of expectation when picking up 
a new book in psychology. Although the 


author calls his small volume “an ele- 
mentary psychology for advanced stu- 
dents or an advanced text for begin- 
ners,” it is not a psychological textbook 
in the American sense either in size or 
comprehensiveness. It is, rather, a se- 
ries of somewhat sophisticated papers or 
essays on widely different and to some 
extent atypical areas in academic psy- 
chology. The material is organized 
around four themes: (1) stages of emo- 
tional and social development; (2) per- 
sonal and social elements in sensory ac- 
tivities; (3) the individuality and social 
features of thought; and (4) three top- 
ics of general interest: work and play, 
illness, and literature. Cohen’s special 
interest in temporal qualities in perceiv- 
ing and thinking is given particular at- 
tention. 

Not only does the table of contents 
differ from that of an American text, 
but also the index contains names and 
topics one would rarely find in the 
latter. Between Abelard and Xenophon 
one finds Antiope, Balzac, Calvin, Em- 
pedocles, Faraday, T. S. Eliot, Hamlet, 
Isaiah, Kafka, Mauriac, Nietzsche, 
Proust, and Aquinas in addition to 
Carmichael, H. A. Carr, Darwin, Fech- 
ner, Helmholtz, Hull, Kohler, Lewin, 
Pavlov, Piaget, and H. S. Sullivan. 
Thus references to the humanities are 
woven into the psychological facts and 
principles. In this wise Cohen reflects 
more the point of view of the British 
than of the American academician. He 
appears at home in disciplines other 
than psychology, and the references to 
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his own publications show that he has 
done specialized work in the fields of 
temporal judgment and social thinking. 

The author can claim intellectual af- 
finity with Gordon Allport. His hu- 
manistic-scientific viewpoint is epito- 
mized by this statement in his preface: 
“The psychologist will become ‘scien- 
tific’ when he recognises that man has 
a history as well as a nature.” 

Early in the book Professor Cohen 
points to the influence of the personal 
characteristics and social heritage of the 
theorist on his system and then criti- 
cizes some of the views that he believes 
untenable. Among the “analogies with 
mind” used by psychologists he attacks 
most strongly the reduction of psycho- 
logical phenomena to the neurophysio- 
logical. The best reply to this argu- 
ment, he thinks, is the remark by the 
Maréchal de Turenne, who said to him- 
self before a battle: “You tremble, 
carcass, but you would tremble still 
more if you knew where I am going to 
take you.” This anecdote reflects the 
dualism that Cohen assumes, although 
he does not frankly discuss the mind- 
body issue as one of the frames of ref- 
erence which may concern psychologists. 


a style of writing is at times de- 
lightful and the presentation provoca- 
tive, but occasionally the author as- 
sumes previous knowledge about writers 
in widely different fields without suffi- 


cient cues for the beginner. Despite 
Professor Cohen’s criticalness in view- 
ing the approaches of some of his col- 
leagues, in this reviewer’s opinion he 
fails to present psychological problems, 
methods, and concepts in such a sys- 
tematic, objective manner that the neo- 
phyte can comprehend the basic ideas 
and see their development into an or- 
ganized discipline. Psychology is not 
specifically defined in his book, nor are 
its methodologies delineated. Learning 
and motivation are not systematically 
discussed as such in any one place, yet 
functional learning theory and the dy- 
namics of adjustment underlie much of 
the material he covers. 

This kind of approach could, indeed, 
evoke in the American 
undergraduate. An emphasis on the im- 
plications of laboratory findings for the 
total person, with allusions to man’s his- 


rich meanings 


tory and cultures, has more real educa- 
tional value—so this reviewer thinks— 
than do the presentations of most of 
the writers of general texts. Certainly 
(despite some shortcomings) this book 


deserves the attention of American psy- 
chologists, particularly those who do 
not regard this approach to human be- 
havior as part of the science of psy- 
chology. 


Drinking without Drunkenness 


Charles R. Snyder 


Alcohol and the Jews. (Monographs of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
1.) Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press; New Haven: Publications Division, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1958. Pp. 226. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Istpor CHEIN 


Dr. Chein is Professor of Psychology at 
New York University and Acting Direc- 
tor of its Research Center for Human 
Relations. He is a social psychologist, 
active in the study of socially signifi- 
cant problems, like relations between 
groups, membership in minority groups, 
the juvenile use of narcotics, and race 
relations. His research was cited by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in its decision di- 
recting integration in the schools. He is 
a “non-observant Orthodox Jew,’ who 
acts as consultant for many Jewish and 
non-Jewish social agencies. 


¥ would be well to add Alcohol and 
the Jews to the reading lists recom- 
mended for anyone who wants to learn 
more about Jews, and perhaps also to 
the required reading lists for those who 
are interested in problems of alcohol. 
The trouble is that this volume ought 
to have a larger market. It begins with 
a challenge that is generic to psycho- 
logical and sociological theory. Jews are 
consistently low in drinking pathologies, 
including in the latter term the gamut 
from ‘simple public inebriety’ to alco- 
holic psychosis. The challenge arises 
from the facts that Jews do drink and 
that they are far from immune to other 
forms of psychopathology and evidences 
of psychic tension. Why then their rela- 
tive immunity to drinking pathologies? 
Why do the Jews contribute so much 
less than their statistically fair share of 
inebriety? This is the challenge that the 
volume seeks to meet, and, as a prob- 
lem in the theory of behavior controls, 


the meeting of the challenge transcends 
any particular interests in alcohol or in 
Jews, or in their logical intersection. 
From this point of view, however, the 
book is disappointing, for, though it be- 
gins with a mighty challenge, it none- 
theless ends with a weak answer. 

Much meticulous and first-rate think- 
ing went into the writing of the volume, 
to say nothing of its extremely high 
level of painstaking scholarship. But it 
is not on these grounds that it seeks 
judgment. It does not present itself as 
a thinkpiece or as a self-sufficient re- 
view of the relevant literature. It re- 
peatedly refers to the scantiness of the 
evidence on which earlier theorizing had 
been based and sets out to collect and 
analyze data on which some reasonably 
definitive conclusions can be established. 
It is on this major rock that the enter- 
prise founders, for, while adding to the 
stock of our information, the evidence 
remains insufficient for its purposes. 

The evidence that the author brings 
to bear is of two types. First, he gives 
a brief but comprehensive and_thor- 
oughly adequate review of traditional 
drinking occasions, drawing fror: docu- 
mentary sources. What with the rites de 
passage, Sabbath observances, and the 
annual cycle of holy days and festivals, 
the number of occasions on which the 
traditionally observant Jew is expected 
to drink is impressively large. 

Second—and this is the type of data 
on which the volume has to stand or 
fall—the author provides us with the 
results of two surveys. Dr. Snyder him- 
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self conducted an interview survey of a 
“random” sample of 73 New Haven 
Jewish men. 

In addition, he presents data from 
questionnaires administered by Straus 
and Bacon to a sample of 644 male 
Jewish college students in the course of 
a survey of drinking among college stu- 
dents. For details of the sampling pro- 
cedures, we are referred to the original 
report (Drinking in College, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), but we are told 
that the sample includes Jewish youth 
in 18 colleges in various parts of the 
United States and that the proportion 
of Orthodox Jewish students was de- 
liberately over-represented. The author 
himself points out that “findings from 
the Jewish student sample cannot be 
thought of as direct measures of the 
incidence of sociocultural traits in the 
American Jewish population,” and adds 
that “even generalizations about drink- 
ing and other characteristics of Jewish 
college students based on this sample 
must be asserted cautiously.” 


) the population of “the 
Jews,” the words of the title, has shrunk 
considerably in the development of the 
two survey samples, and there is no way 
of telling what bearing this shrinkage 
has on the findings; yet, even apart 
from this issue, there is a paucity of 
data bearing on the fundamental chal- 
lenge. To get at the of cultural 
factors, Dr. Snyder’s basic method is to 
subdivide his samples according to de- 
gree of adherence to traditional Ortho- 
dox patterns and to make comparisons. 
Thus, of the 17 men in the New Haven 
sample who admit having been intoxi- 
cated (‘drunk’ or ‘tight’) more than 5 
times in their entire lifetimes, 11 
found in the 23 least Orthodox cases 
and only one in the 14 most Orthodox. 
Similarly, 38 per cent of the students 
who participate in religious activities less 
than 5 times a year admit having been 
‘drunk’ 2 or more times in their lives, 
as compared to only 11 per cent of those 
who participate weekly. From such find- 
ings, Snyder concludes that ceremonial 
Orthodoxy has a sobering influence. But 
how? On this crucial issue, we find pre- 
cious little data and a great deal of ar- 
gument. 
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The author does not consider the pos- 
sibility that, albeit the differences may 
be statistically significant, they may only 
reflect readiness to admit to having been 
intoxicated, nor the possibility that sta- 
tistically significant differences may not 
be materially significant. After all, how 
much emphasis can one place on a life- 
time record of having been ‘tight’ five 
or more times or ‘drunk’ twice or more? 

The great bulk of the analysis in- 
volves the comparison of the students 
classified into ‘Orthodox,’ ‘Conservative,’ 
‘Reform,’ and ‘Secular’ groups. These 
are “nominal” affiliations, and it de- 
velops that some of the ‘Orthodox’ are 
not highly observant even by the quite 
lax criterion Jewish Orthodoxy 
goes) of regular religious participation. 
Dr. Snyder does not consider the possi- 
bility that, for many of the students in 
the various nominal 


(as 


categories, there 
may be quite trivial differences in cul- 
tural experience. How a student classi- 
fies himself (and even his religious par- 
ticipation) may be a function of his 
attitudes to a variety of issues rather 
than of the broad cultural influences to 
which he has been subjected or of his 
actual religious practices, or, for that 
matter, of his religious motivations. On 
this both the self-classification 
and drinking patterns may be common 
resultants of other factors; and the ob- 
served correlations may be, from a 
causal point of view, artifacts. 

Essentially, the argument as to the 
nature of the linkage between sobriety 
and ceremonial Orthodoxy is based on 
the documentary analysis of Orthodoxy 
rather than on the study of the be- 
haviors, motivations, and experiences of 
individuals who classify themselves as 
Orthodox, Conservative, etc. There is 
no comparable analysis of formal oc- 
casions drinking in Conservative 
and Reform Judaism or more than a 
token acknowledgment of the possible 
variety of subcultures encompassed by 
the ‘Secular’ group. 

Dr. Snyder simply takes it for granted 
that his four groups vary along a quanti- 
tative continuum of diminution of what- 
ever it is that characterizes the Ortho- 
dox. He considers class and national- 
origin differences among these groups, 
but he views these factors as determin- 
ing affiliation and not as affecting the 


basis. 


for 


character of the continuum. He does not 
examine the alternatives to Orthodoxy 
on their own terms as efforts to pre- 
serve what is essential in traditional 
Judaism and to re-interpret the latter 
in forms that are meaningful to the 
modern mind. To Dr. Snyder, alterna- 
tives to Orthodoxy are merely adjust- 
ments of expediency consequent upon 
wider participation in American life. 
Hence his image of these alternatives 
as simply'a sloughing off of Orthodox 
practices that cannot be carried on with 
comparative ease. 


= the documentary analysis, Dr. 
Snyder establishes that, to the truly 
Orthodox Jew, drinking is ritualized, at 
least to the extent of requiring a bene- 
diction, and that the formal drinking 


occasions, many as the mark 
religiously significant 1 the 
contexts of religiously s.: ents. 


Thus “the pious Jew app: les alco- 
holic beverages with a generalized ritual 
attitude.” The early experiences of rit- 
ual drinking. moreover, and its continu- 
ous practice persist in reinforcing “the 
ideational and connections 
the of drinking and the 
most powerful sentiments and symbols 
of social control in the Jewish group.” 

What is lacking is the empirical dem- 
onstration that the Orthodox Jews in 
the sample are ‘pious Jews’ in the sense 
of the quotation and that the ritual as- 
pects of drinking are not significantly 
often rote performances with no more 
emotional and sentimental repercussions 


emotional 


between act 


than inheres in any nonreligious routin- 
ized pattern of behavior. Even if we ac- 
cept the interpretation, it leaves us with 
a complete lack of understanding as to 
why the incidence of eating pathologies 
is so high among Jews, a point noted by 
the author in setting up the fundamental 
challenge. Eating is as ritualized under 
Orthodoxy as is the drinking of alco- 
holic beverages and, in principle, equally 
governed by a norm of moderation. 
Nor does the argument explain a point 
made in a footnote that, with “the sub- 
stitution of a new secular orthodoxy 
(e.g., political Zionism) for the older 
religious Orthodoxy, without seriously 
disrupting Jewish social ties, sobriety 
may persist.” Secular orthodoxies do 
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not involve the ritualization of drinking. 

Dr. Snyder senses the insufficiency of 
the ritualization explanation. He points 
out, for instance, that, as among the 
Tarahumara of Central America, pat- 
terns of ceremonial drinking can alter- 
nate with patterns of convivial and 
hedonistic drinking within the same cul- 
tural framework, and adds that norms, 
ideas and sentiments do not seem to 
carry over from one context to the 
éther. Elsewhere, he cites the experi- 
ence of a number of Catholic priests 
and adherents of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church who are members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous and who find no prob- 
lems of control arising from wine-drink- 
ing at Mass or in connection with Holy 
Communion. 


The mere fact of ritualization does 
not guarantee that other drinking will 
not escape the ritualization effect. To 
this reviewer, such instances raise the 
serious question whether truly ritual- 
ized drinking can be considered as ‘real 
drinking’ at all in the sense of po-sible 
steps to alcoholic pathologies. Similarly, 
one may ask whether other forms of in- 
strumental drinking (e.g., in doing busi- 
ness) which does not entangle proximate 
goals (e.g., warmth, friendliness, con- 
cern for the feelings of others, relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment of food) may not also 
be distinguishable from ‘real drinking.’ 
Dr. Snyder suggests, for instance, that 
“an instrumental orientation may exert 
a constraining influence on intoxication 
among Jews at precisely the point where 
they are most likely to be urged and 
pressed to drink in a hedonistic fashion, 
namely, in contact with Gentiles.” 


Bs other words, the question arises as 
to whether the fundamental challenge 
may not be divisible into two: the first, 
not specifically relevant to Jews, as to 
why instrumental drinking is not readily 
transformed into hedonistic, convivial, 
or ‘problem-solving’ drinking; and the 


second, as to why noninstrumental 


drinking among Jews so rarely develops 
into the drinking pathologies. The divi- 
sion reduces but does not eliminate the 
fundamental challenge regarding Jews. 
For, with or without the relevant bene- 
diction, 


there is much drinking (in 


terms of frequency, if not quantity) 
among Jews which is not undertaken 
for ritual or instrumental purposes. It 
does, indeed, raise the question whether 
Dr. Snyder's basic answer to the chal- 
lenge is at all relevant to the portion 
of the challenge that is specifically con- 
cerned with Jews. 

At any rate, Dr. Snyder senses the 
insufficiency of his basic answer. He 
looks, therefore, for a number of sup- 
plementary influences. In the main, he 
finds three: On the negative side, there 
may be strong situational pressures, es- 
pecially in contacts with Gentiles, that 
could counteract internalized tendencies 
toward sobriety. A large proportion of 
the episodes of intoxication in the New 
Haven sample took place, for instance, 
while in military service or at college. 
On the positive side, there is a strong 
group norm disapproving of drunken- 
ness; and there is the factor of ethno- 
centrism, involving a stereotype of the 
Gentile as prone to drunkenness, a 
sense of the moral superiority of the 
Jew which incorporates sobriety as a 
virtue, and a need for the Jew to main- 
tain the superior position. 

The author never forces the issue as 
to whether these ‘supplementary’ influ- 
ences may not be completely sufficient 
to account for his observed subgroup 
differences. The reviewer's own experi- 
ence in military service suggests that 
Jews of Orthodox background did not 
fraternize as readily or as fully with 
non-Jews as did others. It is a certainty 
that Orthodox Jews at college are likely 
to be boarding with an Orthodox family 
or to be attending a college which does 
not require that they leave home. But 
whether these determinants are primary 
or secondary, we are still left with the 
puzzle of why similar influences do not 
prevent food pathologies. It is a basic 
traditional principle of Judaism that all 
of the bodily appetites are God-given 
and hence to be enjoyed, but with pro- 
priety, moderation, and control. Some- 
how, gluttony escapes the norm; drunk- 
enness does not. Why? 

Those who like to have their minds 
engaged by serious challenges still have 
one. It is raised by Alcohol and the 
Jews. 


Statistics and the 


Scales 
Virginia L. Senders 


Measurement 
Basic Text 


and Statistics: A 
Emphasizing Be- 
havioral Science Applications. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 594. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MERLE W. Tate 


who has been Professor of Education at 
the University of Pennsylvania for the 
past ten years. He has an AM from the 
University of Montana and an EdD 
from Harvard University in 1947. He 
is author of 
(Macmillan, 


Statistics 
1955) 


in Education 
and, with R. C. 
Clelland, of Nonparametric and Short- 
cut Statistics (/llinois Interstate, 1957; 


CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 271f.). 


— purpose and nature of this text- 
book are adequately summarized 
by the author: “This book is written 
for students taking their first course in 
statistics. . . . The organization .. . is 
unusual. The various statistical meas- 
ures are not taken up in the conven- 
tional order, but in order determined 
by the scale of measurement with which 
their use first becomes appropriate. 
I have assumed no mathematical train- 
ing on the part of the student beyond 
partially forgotten high-school algebra. 
Throughout the text I have attempted 
to steer a safe course between the 
Scylla of frightening mathematical rigor 
and the infinitely more dangerous Cha- 
rybdis of sloppy thinking. One way of 
doing this is to substitute words and 
examples for formal mathematical ex- 
pressions, and the inevitable redundancy 
which results may prove irritating to 
advanced readers” (p. v). The redun- 
dancy and the verbal development re- 
sult in somewhat fewer topics than one 
usually finds in a book of nearly 600 
pages. The content is, however, well 
chosen and includes several of the more 
useful nonparametric tests and a rather 
extensive chapter on functional relation- 
ships. 

This is the first elementary textbook 
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which attempts complete coordination 
of statistical methods and scales: of 
measurement and the first which treats 
several commonly used statistics in 
terms of information measurement and 
uncertainty reduction. Whether ‘these 
novel and logically defensible features 
will add meaning to the first behavioral- 
science statistics course is a good ques- 
tion; at times both organization and de- 
velopment seem strained. Nevertheless, 
it is unlikely that the innovations will 
result in muddier concepts than do the 
more conventional texts, and it is pos- 
sible that they will improve the first 
course. 

Despite her loyalty to scaling require- 
ments, Senders avoids a polemic stand 
and offers few criticisms of theoretically 
impure data and methods. This restraint 
is sensible, for the divisions in statisti- 
cal methods established by the scale 
properties of data are flexible indeed. 
Only rarely do such claims appear as 
“you should be able to decide what kind 
of measurement you have and what 
question you want to answer and then 
know immediately the best statistic to 
use” (p. 71), and these claims are off- 
set by the flexible treatment of the 
various statistics. 


it earns a good over-all 
score on accuracy, the book contains 
some notably incorrect or incomplete 
discussion. Nowhere is it pointed out 
that in linear regression the accuracy of 
prediction of y varies with x. The stub- 
born problem of comparing location of 
groups, when the assumptions of analy- 
sis of variance are unsatisfied, is dis- 
posed of: “but if the distributions are 
wildly nonnormal or the variances widely 
different, some other statistical tech- 
nique should ordinarily be used. The 
Kruskal-Wallis test may be a good one 
for this purpose” (p. 501). Apart from 
whether the Kruskal-Wallis test is prin- 
cipally a test of differences in location, 
as it does seem to be, wide differences 
in dispersion nearly always cloud com- 
parisons of averages. The rank-sum test 
is introduced: “Like the median test, it 
is a test of the hypothesis that the two 
groups have been drawn at random 
from populations having the same me- 
dian” (p. 437). Neither is a test of the 
hypothesis; in fact, there is no non- 
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parametric test of it, although the me- 
dian test in particular appears to be 
sensitive mainly to differences in loca- 
tion. The question of what to do after 
an F ratio rejects the null hypothesis is 
answered by_ illustrating further com- 
parisons of selected groups by means 
of the original within-group variance 
estimate, without adjustment of the 
significance level, although the author 
notes: “Theoretically, all the compari- 
sons should be planned in advance even 


before the experiment is conducted” 
(p. 510). 

Pedagogically, the book has several 
outstanding features. It opens with a 
good coverage of needed mathematical 
techniques; its summary sections and 
tables are well spaced and excellent; its 
exercises, although in the main con- 
cerned with fictitious data, are well co- 
ordinated with text; it achieves a lively 
style without wearing thin. For the most 
part the topics are clearly developed. 


Testing Handicapped Children 


Else Haeussermann 


Developmental Potential of Preschool Children: An Evaluation of In- 
tellectual, Sensory and Emotional Functioning. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1958. Pp. xvii + 285. $8.75. 


Reviewed by D. Smock 


Dr. Smock has recently become Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Pur- 
due University, having previously, after 
his Syracuse PhD in 1953, been first at 
the Child Welfare Research Station at 
the State University of Iowa, and then 
at the Child Study Center at the Insti- 
tute of the Pennsylvania Hospital. At 
Purdue he is involved in the adminis- 
tration of the School Psychological 
Clinic and supervises students in the 
child clinical practicum. He is interested 
especially in cognitive processes in chil- 
dren and the development of beliefs and 
values within the family. 


— recognition of the importance 
of early training has been a pri- 
mary factor in the expansion of educa- 
tional facilities for young children with 
physical handicaps. Assessment of the 
type and extent of functional limita- 
tions imposed by the physical disability 
and of the expected course of develop- 
ment in areas related to learning is es- 
sential to the planning of rehabilitation 
programs for these children. Else Haeus- 
sermann’s major interest, during a long 
professional career, has been in the 
clinical evaluation of preschool children 
with cerebral palsy. Currently, she is 
educational consultant to the division 


of Pediatric Psychiatry at the Jewish 
Hospital in Brooklyn. This book was 
written as a clinical training manual for 
those “psychologists, teachers and thera- 
pists” who are especially concerned with 
planning educational programs for young 
children with physical disabilities. 
Brief introductory chapters contain 
discussions of the purpose of an edu- 
cational evaluation, special problems in 
testing handicapped children, limitations 
of standardized psychological tests, and 
a general description of a new struc- 
tured interview procedure designed to 
evaluate the intellectual functioning of 
handicapped children. The remainder of 
the book contains direc- 
tions for administering the Educational 
Evaluation, the test items utilized in the 
evaluation, and interpretation of the ob- 
tained data. The beginning chapters are 
“deliberately designed as a training op- 
portunity which will serve to prepare 
the serious reader to apply the direc- 
tions given in the latter” section of the 
book. The discussion of the concepts 
and principles of testing and of clinical 
predictions are, however, brief and su- 
perficial. In addition, the flexibility of 
the interview is such as to demand 
much more “judgment, sensitivity, in- 
genuity and experience of the examiner” 


(200 pages) 
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than is true of the usual standard test. 
Therefore, the book is likely to have 
limited value as a training manual per 
se. Nevertheless advanced students and 
experienced clinicians will find some 
valuable suggestions in both the struc- 
ture and content of the new procedure. 


2 Educational Evaluation consists 
of a standard set of materials designed 
to tap sensory, perceptual, conceptual, 
and motor abilities. An estimate of the 
level of functioning is obtained from 
the items of varying difficulty within 
each area. Items are presented in in- 
creasing chronological order (2 to 6 
years). The testing materials are, for 
the most part, familiar to clinical psy- 
chologists. Selection of items was based 
on clinical “trial and error’ procedures. 
Reliability and validity are not dis- 
cussed. No normative data are provided. 

The evaluation procedure departs from 
the usual standardized methods of in- 
tellectual evaluation ways in two im- 
portant ways. First, the author has 
modified the test materials and the re- 
sponses demanded so that motor ma- 
nipulation and verbal response are not 
necessary to ‘pass’ many of the items. 
Secondly, failure on a standard test 
item is followed by the introduction of 
a series of modifications of that item 
(as discussed in a separate chapter). 
The purpose of the latter procedure is 
to provide further information regard- 
ing the maximum level of functioning 
in the area of impairment. 

This procedural flexibility —‘‘experi- 
mental exploration,” the author terms 
it—is justified on the basis of the kinds 
of predictions that are required. That 
is to say, in order to predict the edu- 
cational potential of a handicapped 
child, it is necessary to have an esti- 
mate of the kinds of training and ex- 
perience that will best promote the 
child’s adaptive functioning. Available 
standardized test procedures, if followed 
precisely, yield limited information on 
which to base such predictions. The im- 
plication that standardized tests pre- 
clude ‘experimental exploration’ will, 
however, surprise many practicing cli- 
nicians. Even celebrated cookbook cli- 
nicians would admit that useful clinical 
predictions sometimes are those which 
go beyond a statement of a quantita- 


tive score. The standardization of a 
“systematic experimental exploration” 
merely displaces the problem of validity 
to a different level; it does not remove 
the problem. The question of the va- 
lidity of the clinician’s predictions is, in 
fact, most pertinent and is neglected in 
this text. The failure to discuss these 
issues, which are central to the prob- 


lems of clinical prediction, seriously 
limit the usefulness of this book as a 
general training manual. Nevertheless, 
students in clinical psychology will 
benefit from reading the chapters on 
problems of testing physical handi- 
capped children and the excellent dis- 
cussion of procedures for conducting 
the testing interview. 


Industrial Psychology and 
Personnel Cases 


Thomas W. Harrell 


Industrial Psychology. (Rev. ed.) Pp. xiv + 398. $6.00. Casebook in In- 
dustrial and Personnel Psychology, by Thomas W. Harrell & Jay T. 
Rusmore. Pp. v + 89. $1.50. New York: Rinehart, 1958. 


Reviewed by Jack WiLLt1AM DUNLAP 


who is a senior research psychologist 
with Dunlap and Associates of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, and the son of Jack 
Wilbur Dunlap, the president of the 
same corporation. Jack William Dunlap 
acquired an interest in human engineer- 
ing at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, being especially concerned with 
highway safety. Later he obtained his 
PhD from Purdue University, and now 
he is working on the application of psy- 
chology and human engineering to com- 
mercial and especially to military prob- 
lems. 


D* HARRELL is well known for his 
contributions in the field of ap- 
plied psychology—has been since 1937. 
He is Professor of Applied Psychology 
and Psychology at Stanford University. 

Basic textbooks for undergraduates 
must surely present great challenge to 
authors in all fields of endeavor. for 
here is the rare opportunity both to in- 
struct the student in an area of knowl- 
edge new to him and also to motivate 
him toward acquiring greater knowledge 
in this as well as other fields. In too 
many instances only half of the chal- 
lenge is, or appears to be, accepted. 
Once again in the principal volume un- 
der review the challenge of motivating 
the student has gone unanswered. Al- 


though the author states in the preface, 
“The concept of motivation is central 
to the presentation of this book,” the 
reader does not reap the benefits of ap- 
plied motivation. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor has achieved moderate success in 
producing a basic textbook in industrial 
psychology. 

For subject matter, Dr. Harrell has 
been thorough in covering those areas 
of psychology commonly called indus- 
trial psychology. This subject matter in- 
cludes selection, personnel testing, mo- 
tivation, morale, attitudes, accident pre- 
vention, counseling, supervision, and the 
relatively new area of human engineer- 
ing. The author has, however, made no 
pretense of complete coverage in any 
area. 

Generally, he has met his obligations 
to the students by presenting good ma- 
terial, sound interpretations, and mean- 
ingful conclusions. Further, he points 
out with meticulous care those 
where conclusions are based upon 
meager or even unsound data. The re- 
viewer cannot help but conclude, how- 
ever, that the text has been padded 
with too many examples of studies to 
illustrate any single point or principle. 
The list of references and readings will, 
nevertheless, be of some interest 
of considerable help to instructors. 
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Most disappointing is the author’s 
treatment of human engineering. Al- 
though he has given nearly twice as 
much space to this topic as to any 
other, the approach, in this reviewer's 
opinion, is sterile, unimaginative, and 
restricted. When he could have cap- 
tured the interest and imagination of 
the student with the more glamourous 
aspects of system and equipment prob- 
lems, the author has been content to 
restrict his emphasis to those areas of 
human engineering which border on the 
field of industrial engineering. 

Still no thistle is without its bloom. 
The area of supervision is a topic diffi- 
cult for undergraduates, yet the author 
has presented it in such a clear, concise 
manner as certainly to stimulate the in- 
terest of the student to further inquiry. 
Admittedly, Dr. Harrell’s treatment may 
be sketchy for advanced students, but 


he has done an excellent job within the 
confines of a basic text. 


yp other text, A Casebook in Indus- 
trial and Personnel Psychology by Har- 
rell and Rusmore, is meant to be a 
running mate to the textbook just dis- 
cussed. It undertakes to aid instruc- 
tors by providing case material around 
which classroom discussions can be de- 
veloped, and it purports to cover the 
same topics as the text. It would be 
more appropriate if the word industrial 
were omitted from its title. Emphasis is 
so heavily weighted toward personnel 
that the promised good text-casebook 
combination industrial 
has yet to be fulfilled. 

In summary of the pair of books— 
accurate, comprehensive, yet disappoint- 
ing. 


psychology 


Eclectic Statistics 


Allen L. Edwards 


Statistical Analysis. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. xii + 234. 
$4.00. Workbook. Pp. 75. $1.25. Special combination price, $5.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert E. Morin 


Dr. Morin is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas and 
his primary interests lie at present in 
statistics and in teaching Statistics, a 
happy combination not always realized. 
He took his doctorate at Wisconsin five 
years ago where David Grant got him 
started on his present lines of growth 
and he thinks he is now really learning 
how to teach this problematical subject. 
If he ever learns enough, he might write 
a book and try to communicate his ac- 
quired skill, but wait a while. 

CP prints no picture of Dr. Edwards 
because it has already shown its readers 
what Edwards looks like (Nov. 1958, 3, 
327) and he still looks the same. 


_ intensity with which an attitude 
is held is usually found to be re- 
lated to an attitude score by a U-shaped 
function. Extreme attitudes are intense 
attitudes. Neutrality often means apathy. 
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Reactions to new texts display what is 
at least a related underlying structure. 
It is easy to get excited about a new 
book which challenges orthodoxy in con- 
tent or organization. The text which 
holds to a traditional approach is less 
likely to arouse strong feelings. 

During the past five years no less than 
ten new elementary texts in statistics 
have entered the behavioral-science mar- 
ket. Some of these (e.g., J. K. Adams, 
Basic Statistical Concepts, 1955, and 
W. A. Wallis and H. V. Roberts, Sta- 
tistics, a New Approach, 1956) have 
represented quite radical departures from 
the adaptation level of most psycholo- 
gists. Others, like Edwards’ Statistical 
Analysis, fit into a more familiar mold. 

This book is not strikingly different in 
general approach from a number of the 
other available elementary texts. It cer- 
tainly has a definite kinship in style and 
content to all of Edwards’ other books 


in the statistical area. Against this back- 
ground it will hardly be viewed as an 
exciting new contribution to the prob- 
lem of teaching elementary statistics. 
Yet this is not to say that the book is 
good or bad, or that it will be popular 
or unpopular. Such judgments must be 
made independently. 

Favoring popularity is the record of 
Edwards’ earlier texts. It is hard to bet 
against a winner and Edwards has been 
a consistent winner. More important, his 
Statistical Analysis is something of an 
elementary cookbook without any really 
novel flair or theme. Its recipes may 
not provide a rich diet, and they may 
even arouse adverse comments, yet a 
well-written text of this kind has some 
insurance of marketability. It is often 
easier for an instructor to add his own 
seasoning to this type of book than it is 
to be an apostle for a point of view to 
which he is not committed. For exam- 
ple, unless one subscribes to Senders’ 
position on the relations between meas- 
urement scales and statistical methods, 
there might be some reluctance to adopt- 
ing her new text (V. L. Senders, Meas- 
urement and Statistics, 1958). 


Moe difficult, but more important, 
is the question of how well the book 
meets certain standards of quality. The 
heterogeneity in content, level, empha- 
sis, style, and purpose, exemplified in 
current texts, suggests that a group of 
statistically minded psychologists might 
find it hard to agree on the criteria by 
which any one effort should be judged 
Yet, despite disagreement, at the level 
of superordinate goals some points seem 
‘opinionatedly obvious.’ 

First, an elementary statistics text 
is not a work of creative scholarship, 
not at least in statistical methodology. 
Rather, jt is a pedagogical tool and, un- 
less it serves its teaching functions, it is 
a poor book. Second, a good text should 
teach both concepts and methods. For 
students of psychology the methods 
should be the ones psychologists really 
use and the concepts should turn out to 
be, for the most part, the concepts un- 
derlying statistical inference. 

Statistical Analysis meets some as 
pects of these broad criteria very well 
It is a short, clearly written exposition 
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of statistical techniques that psycholo- 
gists really do use. The notation is sim- 
ple and consistent. The book, at most 
points, is in touch with points of view 
of mathematical statistics, but at the 
same time it recognizes the difficulties 
that many beginning students have with | 
elementary mathematical concepts and 
operations. The mechanics of statistical 
computations are well illustrated in 
short examples and workbook problems. 

The student of this text should be a 
good technician, although the preface 
says that it is more important that he 
“gain an understanding of statistical 
theory and that he learn how statistical 
methods can be used to obtain answers 
to questions.” Despite the good inten- 
tions, it is just in the area of teaching 
statistical concepts and ideas that the 
book is the weakest. 

In teaching statistical concepts and 
their relations to statistical methods it 
is extremely important, if learning is to 
be efficient, to exploit what is known 
about the value of organization, redun- 
dancy, and motivation. These needs are 
not met. What the book requires is a 
superstructure or organization to which 
the reader can meaningfully relate new 
material. At the outset more insight 
ought to be provided into problems 
needing statistical decisions, and into 
problems in making them. The student 
has completed three-quarters of the text 
before he comes to a short two-and-a- 
half page overview of tests of signifi- 
cance. The first meetings with prob- 
ability and sampling distributions seem 
to take place more for their own sake 
than for any relationship they have to 
statistical inference. 


on organizational weakness is 
tied to the relative brevity and com- 


pactness of the text. Too many statistics 


and tests are presented in 177 pages. 
Much too frequently new material is 
not related to what the student already 
knows. Formulas for pi, point biserial 
r, and rho are presented as though they 
were unrelated to each other and to 
other correlation formulas which ap- 
peared several chapters earlier. When 
the notion of random assignment of 
subjects to treatments is introduced, 
there is no attempt to make it clear | 
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whether this procedure is fundamentally 
any different from what has been dis- 
cussed under the rubric of random sam- 
pling. Though the text deals with the 
effects of linear transformations on 
measures of central tendency and vari- 
ability under the headings of coding, 
standard scores, the normal distribution, 
and standard errors of statistics like 
frequencies and proportions, no attempt 
is made to relate or to integrate these 
topics. 

Intelligent redundancy is as impor- 
tant as organization in an elementary 
statistics text. This means the simple 
repetition implied in Telling ’em what 
you're going to tell ’em, telling ’em, and 
telling ’em what you told ’em, and also 
much more. It means that points and 
principles must be stated in more than 
one way. They should be richly illus- 
trated and insightful analogies should 
be used freely. Intelligent redundancy 
makes a book easier to understand, 
easier to remember, and more interest- 
ing. Statistical Analysis is uneven in 
this respect. Despite the recognition by 
its author that “the average under- 
graduate major... often regards the 
customary course in statistics as dull 
and uninteresting,” some of the chap- 
ters in the book seem less dedicated to 
interest and understanding than to the 
goal of making a technician out of the 
reader. 

There are a few specific criticisms of 
the book in addition to the more general 
ones already expressed. The term null 
hypothesis is used to mean what is more 
conventionally referred to as the whole 
statistical model. A confidence interval 
is incorrectly referred to as “the interval 
within which we expect 95 per cent of 
the sample means X to fall in sampling 
from a population mean m.” Also the 
distinctions between interval and ratio 
scales seem rather pointless. There is no 
attempt to apply the distinctions to any 
examples and it is a moot question as to 
whether the distinctions have any utility 
for elementary statistical problems. 


Strange as it may sound, the power of 
mathematics rests on its evasion of all un- 
necessary thought and on its wonderful 
saving of mental operations. 

—Ernst Macu 
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Neat British vs. Complicated 
American 


D. E. Broadbent 


Perception and Communication. New York: Pergamon Press, 1958. Pp. 


338. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Irwin 


Dr. Pollack is deep in research for the 
U. S. Air Force at their Operational 
Applications Laboratory at the Bolling 
AFB near Washington. He has a Har- 
vard PhD of 1949 and is a son of its 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, admitting 
a special debt to S. S. Stevens in re- 
spect of psychophysics and another to 
George A. Miller in respect of com- 
theory and research. He 
thinks the lot of the research scientist 
who works for the U. S. Government is 
a happy one that has been grossly mis- 
represented to the profession and to the 
public: Where else can you get so much 
time for research and still live? 


munication 


I the tradition of the Sir Frederic 
Bartlett and the Cambridge School, 
this book is an idiosyncratic document. 
Reading Perception and Communication 
is somewhat like viewing an Orson 
Welles production—the principal char- 
acter comes through strikingly regard- 
less of the plot. The reader may have 
grave difficulty following the intricacies 
of the plot, as did this reviewer re- 
peatedly. But, never, never, will he feel 
that he has read the same words in an- 
other book. In organization, in content, 
in style, in interpretation and in out- 
look, this book is ,a deeply personal 
expression of an experimental investiga- 
tor of the highest integrity and single- 
mindedness. 

Who is this author of this personal 
message? Donald Broadbent is one of 
the free world’s outstanding experimen- 
tal psychologists. He displays a depth 
and breadth of scholarship which leave 
the rest of his admirers—a group of 
which the reviewer is an enthusiastic 


member—breathless. In addition to his 
very numerous experimental contribu- 
tions, he is extremely active in the ad- 
ministration of psychological activities. 
Upon the resignation of Dr. Mackworth, 
Broadbent was appointed Director of 
the Applied Psychology Research Unit 
in Cambridge, England, one of the 
world’s leading institutes of research in 
experimental psychology. He is Secre- 
tary to the Psychology Section of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His honors are nu- 
merous: he received the Kenneth Craik 
Award for work in experimental psy- 
chology; he has presented invited ad- 
dresses to several International Con- 
and he has been invited to 
contribute to many standard handbooks. 

What is his message? It is apparently 
this: Due to a misinterpretation of a 
highly developed mathematical physics, 
experimental 


gresses; 


psychologists have been 
bogged down in an endless quagmire 
of trivial problems that are unworthy 
of their efforts as they struggle toward 
a mirage of quantitative salvation. Of 
course, the author is too gracious, too 
British, too tactful to say this outright 
to the principal offenders—the Ameri- 
can experimental psychologists. Rather, 
he argues persuasively for the role of 
simple qualitative experiments in under- 
standing the blood-and-guts problems of 
human psychology—such problems as 
the selective nature of attending. Per- 
haps the American will let Broadbent’s 
philosophy of science go by unheeded; 
yet it must be said that his Chapter 12 
could be good required antidotal read- 
ing for exultations on the hypothetico- 
deductive theory. 
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What is the author trying to do? This 
reviewer sees the book set to describe 
the information-processing behavior of 
human observers in terms of a simple 
mechanical model. The model consists 
of components flavored by communica- 
tions engineering—e.g., selective filter, 
short-term memory store, and _ long- 
term store. These components have pre- 
scribed limitations—e.g., channel ca- 
pacity, switching delay, and storage ca- 
pacity. Through a series of qualitative 
statements about the interaction of the 
components, a wide variety of behav- 
ioral situations is examined to test the 
model. A sample of this range can be 
gleaned from some of the chapter head- 
ings: Hearing and Behavior, Selective 
Listening to Speech, Verbal and Bodily 
Response, Assessment of Communica- 
tions Channels for Ease of Listening, 
Effects of Noise on Behavior, General 
Nature of Vigilance, Individual Differ- 
ences, Nature of Extinction, Immediate 
Memory and the Shifting of Attention, 
Selective Nature of Learning, Views on 
Skill. 


I. the author successful in his effort 
to handle this range of behavior with 
his simple model? It is truly difficult to 
answer this question. Sometimes he ap- 
pears too successful. He not only tries 
to cover the major findings in a given 
area—he also attempts to account for 
apparently irreconcilable findings. A 
case in point is the effect of noise on 
behavior. In this field there are entire 
classes of experiments with diametri- 
cally contradictory results. On the one 
hand, most of the controlled laboratory 
studies have shown little or no effect of 
noise upon success in laboratory tasks 
—usually tasks in which the observer 
can mobilize his resources for a short 
performance test. On the other hand, 
tests requiring continuous monitoring 
for brief signals may (and may not) 
show effects of noise. The effect is ap- 
parently transient and is susceptible to 
many influences, e.g. whether the sub- 
jects are first exposed to noise, and 
then to quiet, or vice versa. After argu- 
ing away some experimental results in 
terms of possible second-order influ- 
ences, Broadbent largely succeeds in 
accounting for the remaining findings 
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by assuming that noise redirects a se- 
lective filter. The redirection of the se- 
lective filter acts as a mental blink— 
e.g. much as an eye blink—and a whole 
flock of consequences flow therefrom. 
Yet, when the current flows so gently 
and smoothly through what was once 
a turbulent sea, the reader at first be- 
comes unwary, and then presently sus- 
picious. 

It is Broadbent’s approach to scien- 
tific method and his ingenious use of 
short, ‘cute’ experiments that provide 
the unique aspects of this book. His ap- 
proach to scientific method is concep- 
tually that of the Twenty Questions 
game. He argues that it is poor strategy 
to waste your available resources in try- 
ing accurately to pinpoint a problem in 
its initial stages. It is considerably more 
efficient to bracket your answer qualita- 
tively by successively defining and de- 
limiting the domain of interest. Whether 
this end can be achieved by one or a 
series of single-variable, short, little ex- 
periments, or whether the more cumber- 
some multivariable experiments are re- 
quired, is not clear. Certainly, to a 
point, the complexity of a multivariable 
experiment may become an impediment 
to clear thinking. Many of us who get 
bogged down in the multivariable ex- 
periment stand in awe of the simplicity 
oozing from these neat little experi- 
ments in the hands of a master like 
Broadbent. 

specific example of Broadbent's 
mastery of the neat experiment is his 
handling of the recall of messages re- 
ceived at the two ears. Consider an ex- 
periment in which digits are read one 
at a time to each of the two ears of a 
listener. The listener is instructed to re- 
peat back the presented materials. In 
examining this problem, Broadbent con- 
fined his observations to three-digit se- 


quences presented at a single rate to 
rather naive listeners. To one ear, he 
presented, for example, the digits 5-9-3 
while, to the other ear, he presented the 
digits 8-1-2. The question he asked was 
how does the listener report the series 
of digits. Does he report, 589132, which 
was the order of presentation, or does 
he report 593812 or 812593, which is 
the result of delaying one channel be- 
fore processing the other? Invariably, 
the listener proceeds in the latter man- 
ner. To Broadbent, this finding has im- 
portant consequences in his model of 
information-processing. 


A: about the time Broadbent was do- 
ing this work, the present reviewer and 
Robert Knaff were also examining the 
recall of messages presented to the two 
ears. We varied the rate of digit pres- 
entation, the length of the message, the 
uncertainty of the listener for the rele- 
vant message, the synchrony of the 
digits at the two ears; and we traced 
the course of development of perform- 
ance over a several-month period. This 
effort resulted in a set of quantitative 
relations which, while entirely reason- 
able, did not lend themselves to a sim- 
plified model-like description. Of course, 
Broadbent will eventually want to han- 
dle all of the variables of the multivari- 
able experiment. Then, too, the simple 
picture may be muddied. Meanwhile, 
the simple model with the simple pic- 
ture is a glory to behold. 

Now one final regretful note. The dis- 
organization of this material does not 
match the author personally, or his 
work, or his scientific approach. The 
field of psychoacoustics waited long for 
this book. In the hands of one less tal- 
ented in expression the disorganization 
could be tolerated or ignored. In this 
particular case, however, it is down- 
right vexing. Yet it must be admitted 
that the author has attempted a Her- 
culean task—one which challenged the 
great Titchener—how to describe, in 
the simplest terms, the active, intelli- 
gent, selective exploitation of the en- 
vironment by the human operator. His 
success or failure in this endeavor must 
be judged in terms of his long-term in- 
fluence upon the psychological commu- 
nity. 
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Coss’s PYRAMID 


gta this Guest Editor had the 
opportunity of reproducing in CP 
Stanley Cobb’s “Psychiatry’s Pyramid” 
(CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 9). This distin- 
guished student of medical research 
shows in this diagram the basic studies 
for psychiatry: physics, anatomy, chem- 
istry, physiology, neurology, experimen- 
tal psychology, and pathology. Above 
these subjects is what he calls a “void.” 
Nearer the top of the pyramid are the 
mental sciences “as yet only feebly 
supported by the fundamental sciences.” 
In this part of the diagram he shows 
psychiatry, sociology, psychoanalysis, 
theoretical psychology, and, at the apex 
and indeed partly above the pyramid 
itself, philosophy. 
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The ideas summarized in this little 
figure have relevance to many problems 
that beset current psychology, both as 
a science and as a profession. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the psychologist 
who hopes to understand mental life in 
any complete way should know experi- 
mental psychology and the same pre- 
medical and preclinical sciences that are 
required in the education of all phy- 
sicians, no matter what his later spe- 
cialization may be. Each of the sciences 
that Cobb has located in the base of his 
pyramid provides facts that are now 
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clearly fundamental in understanding 
some important aspect of normal or ab- 
normal mental life. These sciences also 
teach important lessons in methodology, 
for they all involve different aspects of 
controlled laboratory work. 

Above these basic fields it is certain 
that much research remains to be done. 
The methods used in studies in this still 
cloudy region sometimes involve experi- 
mentation and at other times properly 
depend on a statistical or an interpreta- 
tive analysis of more or less unique hu- 
man cases. 

Cobb is not making value judgments 
in presenting his pyramid. He is not as- 
serting that chemistry is more humanly 
important than philosophy or that ex- 
perimental psychology is more signifi- 
cant than psychoanalysis. He does not 
even assert that laboratory experimenta- 
tion is more significant than a study of 
cases. His diagram merely points to the 
fact that there are different and com- 
plementary ways of approaching the 
study of human mental life and that 
the relationship between these systems 
of facts and methodologies requires 
study. 

One other lesson can be drawn from 
this little figure. The thoroughly trained 
student of mental life ought not to 
pride himself on ignorance. The real 
psychologist should know, in outline at 
least, physics and philosophy and the 
other disciplines indicated on the pyra- 
mid. 

Figures similar to this one for psy- 
chiatry could of course be designed for 
clinical psychology, industrial psychol- 
ogy, child or developmental psychology, 
educational psychology, and certainly 
for the fashionable field of human-fac- 
tors engineering. All of these slightly 


‘different pyramids would have essen- 


tially the same base as Cobb’s for psy- 
chiatry, except for the possible omission 
of pathology and the inclusion of sta- 
tistics. They would all, indeed, have 


their voids and would differ mainly in 
the fields immediately above the cloudy 
area, for they all, like psychiatry, must 
logically culminate in philosophy. 

In the Guest Editor’s opinion these 
pyramids hint at answers to insistent 
problems that perplex even the collec- 
tive wisdom of some committees of the 
American Psychological Association. The 
hazy area between the experimental and 
the case-study sciences localizes clusters 
of problems that are ready for imagina- 
tive modern research. The solid, mathe- 
matically grounded disciplines in the 
base of the pyramid are well-defined 
fields of study that cannot be neglected 
by any student of psychology who hopes 
to be well equipped to face the many 
important scientific problems of behav- 
ior and mental life that must be studied 
in the decades immediately ahead. Chem- 
istry, for example, has not in the past 
been emphasized as a central tool-sub- 
ject for the psychologist, but, as neuro- 
chemistry is now revolutionizing neurol- 
ogy, it becomes clear that chemistry it- 
self will assume new importance in the 
explanatory physiological psychology of 
the future. 

All this seems to say: Look again at 
Cobb's pyramid. Its three dimensions 
symbolize a stable intellectual structure 
for the scientific psychology of the fu- 


ture. 
—LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


FIGURAL AFTEREFFECTS 


ee It has long been impossible 
for the experimental investigators of per- 
ception to have ready access to Wolf- 
gang Kohler and Hans Wallach’s now 
classical Figural After-Effects: an In- 
vestigation of Visual Processes, in the 
Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Soctety, 1944, 88, 269-357, ex- 
cept on the shelves of libraries that 
keep a file of that journal. The reprints 
of the article and the single numbers 
of the Proceedings are exhausted. Now, 
however, you can, for one dollar, buy 
a reprint of these important 89 pages 
from the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa., for the Society, at the 
request of the authors, has undertaken 
to reprint this much used account of a 
very important research. 
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Group INTEGRITY 


A YEAR ago CP spoke about the in- 
creasing number of co-authored articles 
and co-authored books, citing some data 
from outside and inside of psychology 
(July 1958, 3, 186f.). Now the facts 
from inside psychology have been clearly 
presented by Mapheus Smith in the 
American Psychologist (Oct. 1958, 13, 
596-599). The original question, how- 
ever, remains unanswered. CP wanted 
to know what is the experience of the 
small group in producing a joint article 
or book, what inhibitions and facilita- 
tions occur in the complex of interper- 
sonal relationships, and above all how 
this dynamic interaction bears on the 
integrity of the final publication. Who 
is responsible? The senior author, even 
though he be only top brass who puts 
his name on all articles that the juniors 
in his outfit write? Is the group as a 
whole responsible? It could be if it is 
thoroughly unanimous, but what if it is 
not? You expect (and often get) re- 
sponsibility from an individual. The 
soul (thought Descartes) is unitary and 
must react with the body at the only 
unitary organ in the brain, the pineal 
gland. A schizoid soul could use some 
duplicated cerebral organ for communi- 
cation and would write only joint ar- 
ticles. 

CP invited joint authors to tell it 
how small-group authorship. works, but 
it got only two letters in reply. One 
writer had just been through the ex- 
perience and liked it. He felt that his 
group had grown together and could 
speak as a unit. The other said that 
there were pros and cons but that he 
ought not to ‘speak of them to CP with- 
out consultirig the others. This group, 
CP thinks, has achieved less integra- 
tion, less integrity, than the first. 

The (1 + p) group is about the small- 
est, where p = the author’s pseudonym. 
CP has already expressed its misgivings 
about pseudonymous doubling of per- 
sonality in an author (June 1957, 2, 
164f.). 

There is no doubt that small groups 
can have integrity. The rule for an ini- 
tially dissident committee is that chang- 
ing your mind once asserts your in- 
tegrity (you lay aside idiosyncrasy, 
having listened to reason) and that 


changing it again depreciates your in- 
tegrity (you didn’t know your own mind 
after all; you can’t be counted on). 
Change once and it is toward the 
‘truth’; change twice and there is no 
sure sign. And the people who have 
changed but once in the small group 
come away acknowledging their in-group 
status with the euphoria of belonging 
and of being right. Challenge them and 
they even get angry. 

This country is full of research on 
small groups. Won’t some small group 
tell us how the small-group author 
works? 


Books To CoME 


iis next winter Appleton-Century- 
Crofts will publish B. F. Skinner’s 
Page-Barbour Lectures, given last spring 
at the University of Virginia. (Kohler 
is the only other psychologist to have 
been asked to give these lectures—Dy- 
namics in Psychology in 1938.) Skinner 
spoke on the technology of teaching in 
three lectures which will expand into 
nine chapters in the book. His main ar- 
gument is that, while President Conant 
and Admiral Rickover talk about im- 
proving education by changing the ex- 
ternal conditions under which the proc- 
ess goes on, the important thing is to 
get down to the learning process itself, 
the ways in which the teacher can de- 
sign reinforcement so that the student 
presently finds himself more educated 
than he was, improved naturally and 
easily without aversive discipline. At 
this moment the volume lacks a title. 
CP suggests Wisdom through Reinforce- 
ment or Making Education Inevitable. 


The Center for Advanced 
the Behavioral Sciences is now old 
enough to be having effects. John W. 
Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley will pub- 
lish in the fall, via John Wiley, their 
The Social Psychology of Groups, small 
groups and big groups, with the first 
nine of the fifteen chapters on the 
smallest group, the two-person one. 
They swear they would never have got 
it done without the Center’s support, 
the freedom from interruption, the time 
for deliberate work without deadlines, 
and the stimulus from other minds. 
Their own dyadic group picked up mo- 


Study in 


tivation and ideas from all sorts of 
places, like Ted Newcomb, John Whit- 
ing, and Leon Festinger, just to men- 
tion three infections that CP knows 
best. The book has reinforcement the- 
ory, game theory, conflict theory all 
scattered through it, and the authors 
think they are not being eclectic but 
just magnificently synthetic. 


What happened to H. J. Eysenck’s 
Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria of 
1957? Did CP skip it? Not at all. The 
reviewer was struck down wholly un- 
expectedly by a catastrophic abulia and 
is still immobilized and under an edi- 
tor’s care. A second reviewer has re- 
covered the volume from the wreckage 
and will shortly, unless the book is in- 
fectious, produce a review for CP to 
reproduce. CP’d better, for just under 
the horizon are three more Eysenckiana 
about to rise: (1) Experiments in Per- 
sonality, which is a sequel to Anxiety 
and Hysteria, (2) Behaviour Therapy 
and the Neuroses, which is a discussion 
of an alternative to Freudian therapy, 
and (3) half a million Eysenck-edited 
words which are to make up A Hand- 
book of Abnormal Psychology. This is 
the jet age. 


PoLtisH PsYCHOLOGY 


we has a new journal, Psychol- 
ogia Wychowawcza, which is the Polish 
equivalent of Educational Psychology. 
Of it Dr. Joseph Brozek, one of CP’s 
many anonymous de facto consultants 
and now at Lehigh University, writes: 

“Not many psychologists, beyond the 


confines of Poland, will read from 
cover to cover this new publication re- 
vived in the fall of 1958 as a continua- 
tion of the prewar Polish Archives of 
Psychology, edited by S. Baley, and of 
its short-lived postwar successor of the 
same name as the new journal. The 
linguistic barriers are just too formi- 
dable. Substantial summaries of the ar- 
ticles, provided in a separate section in 
both Russian and English, will, how- 
ever, go a long way toward enabling 
psychologists—East and West—to fol- 
low the handiwork of their Polish 
colleagues. The editor of the present 
journal is Professor Maria Zebrowska, 
successor of Baley as head of the De- 
partment of Educational Psychology at 
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the University of Warsaw. In addition 
to Articles there are five other sections 
(in Polish only): Discussions, Psychol- 
ogy in Poland, Reviews of Books and 
Journals, Chronicle, and Bibliographical 
Notes. The publication is a quarterly, 
an organ of the Division of Education 
of the Polish Teachers’ Union, and it 
constitutes a sign of renewed respect 
for scientific psychology and recognition 
of its importance in the field of edu- 
cation.” 


—E. G. B. 


First Steps in 
Identifying Talent 


David C. McClelland, Alfred L. 
Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, and 
Fred L. Strodtbeck 


Talent and Society: New Perspec- 
tives in the Identification of 
Talent. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1958. vii + 275. 
$3.75. 


Pp. 


Reviewed by James W. RUSSELL 


who has been for four years now a 
counselor at the Counseling Center of 
Northwestern University. He has a PhD 
from Michigan State University and has 
been teaching in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, and Texas. His experience 
as a counselor goes back to thirteen 
years ago. 


issues and meth- 
ods of attack were stressed by 
the Committee on the Identification of 
Talent, appointed by the Social Science 
Research Council, in this series of stud- 
ies designed to encourage basic research 
and new thinking on the problems of 
the identification and development of 
talent. The committee sponsored re- 
search in three main areas: (1) non- 
academic types of talented behavior, 
(2) nonintellectual determinants of be- 
havior, and (3) theoretical analyses of 
the nature of talent. 

McClelland began the report with a 
discussion of the issues involved, what 
is wrong with current approaches in the 
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study of this subject matter and how 
the research reported here was designed 
to bring progress. 

The first study is reported by Bron- 
fenbrenner, Harding, and Gallwey. What 
they called a theoretical and empirical 
inquiry into the nature of skill in so- 
cial perception was built around meas- 
ures of interpersonal sensitivity secured 
for 72 Cornell students. These authors 
expressed the belief that it would be 
premature to attempt to attack the 
problem of social talent directly, be- 
fore first painfully exploring basic theo- 
retical and methodological problems. 

Kaltenbach and McClelland report on 
a study of achievement and social status 
in three small communities. Their data 
were collected by interviews with in- 
formants in three small towns. They 
found that achievement ranking can be 
done with fair agreement by the leaders 
in the communities. At least in one com- 
munity, it was found that judges do 
make a distinction between standing in 
achievement and social standing. 

Strodbeck then reports on a study of 
family interaction, values and achieve- 
ment. He wanted to know more about 
the striking differences in achievement 
found to exist between groups of dif- 
ferent backgrounds such as Jews and 
southern Italians. He seems to think 
that value differences are related to 
status mobility. 

Baldwin used an “electronic model” 
in his theoretical analysis of ability. He 
suggested three varieties of adaptive be- 
havior: unguided, directly guided, and 
cognitively guided. He discussed meth- 
ods and objects of measurement. 

McClelland courageously concludes the 
report with an attempt to sum it all up. 
He justifies the book’s emphasis on in- 
terpretation of facts on the grounds 
that in this way the basis is laid for 
future research hypotheses. He is not 
arguing that interpretation is proper be- 
cause the facts are especially secure. 

Since the stated purpose of these 
studies was to lay the basis for future 
efforts, only time will tell whether this 
purpose has been or will be achieved. 
Certainly, persons intending to under- 
take research in this area should read 
this book. 

Now what about the application of 
this material to practical problems of 


identification of talent? Are these find- 
ings to be used by counselors, college 
admissions workers, and teachers? 

Little attempt is made by the authors 
to relate all this work to actual predic- 
tion. It does not seem at all likely that 
statistical predictions, as such, could be 
improved by the addition of data from 
this book. 

The improvement of counselor or in- 
terviewer judgments in counseling or 
selecting students or workers might be 
helped through the use of this mate- 
rial. Social and cultural factors are im- 
portant in the lives of students and 
workers and, therefore, it would make 
sense that knowing about them would 
help in an understanding of the indi- 
vidual. 

Since the authors emphasize that they 
are trying to stimulate future research, 
it may be that using their data and 
ideas for understanding and predicting 
behavior—along with other data—would 
be dangerous. On the other hand, if this 
danger were kept in mind, the use of the 
data would be worth a try. 


any report on studies of 
this kind lends itself well to critical ap- 
praisals. Finding fault with it would not 
be difficult. For one thing, the authors 
seem to have neglected the requirements 
for obtaining adequate samples and set- 
ting up controls. The effect of the pas- 
sage of time, technological progress, and 
social change all seem especially impor- 
tant in the study of family and com- 
munity influences. Can Jewish or Italian 
family background be considered a con- 
stant? Obviously not, since the third 
generation will be exposed to quite dif- 
ferent values in the home as compared 
with what their parents experienced. 

Faults in research can become use- 
ful in stimulating future improvement. 
Moreover, in addition to being a good 
source of ideas for research, this book 
makes interesting reading and deserves 
a wide audience. 


As cases can be quoted to illustrate the 
cure of nearly every disease by almost any 
medicine, so examples can be given in sup- 
port of any psychological or sociological 
theory. 

—J. McKeen CattTecr 


\ 
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Private Practice in 


Clinical Psychology 


By Theodore H. Blau. This is the first book 
in the field which deals specifically with the 
usual and unusual situations and problems 
faced in the offering of services to the general 
public by clinical psychologists. The book 
deals with the general preparation for private 
practice, the kinds of people who will apply 
for help, psychotherapy, and the responsibili- 
ties of the psychologist. To be published in 
Fall. 


O 


Cumulative 


Record 


By B. F. Skinner. This interesting and varied 
collection of papers reveals the thinking in 
the field of psychology of an internationally 
known scholar. In this book, Dr. Skinner has 
collected thirty of his articles which he be- 
lieves serve as a cumulative record of his work 
over a period of twenty-eight years. The selec- 
tions have been culled from his contributions 
to magazines, technical journals, and books. 
430 pp., illus., $6.50. 


O 


‘Educational 


Psychology 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, 
and Francis J. Di Vesta. This challenging in- 
terpretation of educational psychology pre- 
sents an overview of the field; discusses tests 
and measurements in their relationship to a 
better understanding of the individual pupil; 
and deals with the teacher's personal relation- 
ship with the student. Accompanying the text 
is a Student’s Workbook. 535 pp., illus., $6.00. 
Student Workbook—/38 pp., paper, $1.90. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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The Scaler’s Siege Perilous 


Warren S. Torgerson 


Theory and Methods of Scaling. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 


Pp. xiii + 460. $9.50. 


Reviewed by J. McGILy 


Dr. McGill is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Columbia University and 
a Statistically minded man, dedicated to 
undermining the excrescences on the 
face of his chosen field and strengthen- 
ing the hard core at the center. In 1953 
he was working on the statistics of the 
cat’s round window with Walter Rosen- 
blith at Harvard. Then he was at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and now he is at Columbia. He knows 
something about information theory and 
psychophysics as well as statistics. And, 
in case you have forgotten, the Siege 
Perilous the seat at the Round 
Table reserved for him who actually 
found the Grail. 


was 


oO. of the more popular aphorisms 
” a few years ago was the observa- 
tion that a camel is a horse put to- 
gether by a committee. This book was 
written, we are told, at the request of 
the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Scaling Theory and 
Methods. The committee, moreover, 
“assisted and advised in outlining the 
monograph and compiling the bibliog- 
raphy, as well as offering suggestions 
during the preparation of the manu- 
script.” This is a clear prophecy of 
disaster. Consequently it is a pleasure 
to be able to report that in some re- 
markable way disaster has been averted, 
and the book is a fine review of a very 
difficult and diffuse area. 

Scaling is widely regarded as a ves- 
tigial form of the black art. The magic 
formulae and mathematical hocus-pocus 
that are the stock in trade of most scal- 
ing theorists, inspire a kind of terror- 
stricken awe in Others 
among us react to scaling with that spe- 
cial contempt reserved for witchcraft, 
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some of us. 


but very few of us understand what is 
going on. Small wonder! The literature 
often confronts us with extraordinarily 
intractable mathematics, and the papers 
are scattered over the last thirty years 
of the psychological journals. Worse 
still, the popular textbook writers in 
psychometrics seem to feel that scaling 
is too difficult to consider in detail. It is 
not surprising that we ere left with an 
eerie feeling of voodoo when Hull tries 
to scale reaction potential. 

This book is a pleasant change in the 
unpleasant pattern. The book is not a 
new conceptualization of scaling. It is a 
review of the field. The intention is to 
gather up the scattered literature, to re- 
organize it, and to turn it out in a pic- 
ture that has unified perspective, inter- 
related elements, and critical stature. 
We find mathematics where proofs and 
derivations require mathematics, and 
then no punches are pulled. Yet there 
is very little of the desultory and all 
too familiar rigor that verges on rigor 
mortis. The approach is sensible, hard- 
headed, and often critical. The author 
is Warren Torgerson, a staff member of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy’s Lincoln Laboratory. Torgerson is 
a former Princeton Psychometric Fel- 
low. His mentor at Nassau was Harold 
Gulliksen, who deserves a special bow 
for chairing the committee that acted 
with exemplary restraint to guide rather 
than to stifle Torgerson’s labors. 

The book covers the full range of 
scaling methods from psychophysics to 
mental testing. It has a discussion of 
the nature of measurement in the intro- 
ductory sections, but the bulk of the 
writing is devoted to a detailed survey 
of major scaling techniques. 

Early chapters give us a review of the 


classical psychophysical scaling meth- 
ods: fractionation, equisection, and di- 
rect estimation. In the middle sections 
Torgerson derives the comparative and 
categorical scaling methods based on 
Thurstone’s judgment model. In these 
pages the author moves with admirable 
directness through a series of fairly 
complicated solutions for the Thurstone 
scale values. This business sets the stage 
for Torgerson’s treatment of multidi- 
mensional scaling in which he first de- 
termines interstimulus distances by a 
variant of classical scaling procedures, 
and then discovers the dimensionality 
of the scale via factor analysis. 

It is unnecessary to that the 
derivation of the multidimensional pro- 
cedures is considerably more compli- 
cated than the scaling material pre- 
sented in the first half of the book, but 
Torgerson is adequate to the task, and 
his demonstrations can be grasped even 
when the mathematical details appear 
baffling. The density of symbols per 
printed page seems to increase alarm- 
ingly in this section, but the net result 
is not difficult to follow. 

The final chapters of the book deal 
with the numerous differential scaling 
techniques that attempt to place people 
on the scale along with stimulus items. 
The most prominent of these are the 
so-called Guttman scale and Lazarsfeld’s 
latent-distance model, each of which is 
taken up in detail. 


say 


before he reaches Torgerson’s 
concluding pages, the reader understands 
that neither witchcraft nor 
black magic. In fact, the opposite is 


scaling is 
closer to the truth. Scaling is really an 
unrelenting pursuit of a holy grail. The 
pursuit begins with raw behavior and 
crude definitions. It moves by courtesy 
of logical processes to functions of the 
behavior that are orderly and that have 
an uncluttered homogeneity usually ab- 
sent in the raw data. 

In its most refined form, the pursuit 
generally results in two outcomes. (1) 
A metric is imposed on a certain class 
of responses, and (2) a relation is gen- 
erated between stimuli embedded in the 
metric and the same stimuli taken inde- 
pendently. Most writers (Torgerson in- 
cluded) concentrate on the second out- 
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come. It has a dramatic aura of achieve- 
ment about it. For example, distances 
between decibels are systematically 
squashed or expanded to give us a 
ruler that measures in units of loudness. 
In an even more striking outcome, sam- 
ples of handwriting which have no met- 
ric are suddenly given one on a dimen- 
sion of judged excellence. 

The reviewer's opinion is that the first 
outcome of scaling, the imposition of 
a metric on responses, is far more im- 
portant, though perhaps less dramatic. 

Under the influence of the scaling 
methods he derives, Torgerson is gen- 
erally content to limit his purview of 
responses to those in which the sub- 
ject acts as a reporter or a judge. This 
is understandable but unnecessarily re- 
strictive. In real life, responses come 
with metric dimensions like force or re- 
action time already attached. There is 
no barrier in principle to studying these 
dimensions of responses in addition to 
or instead of their verbal, communica- 
tive content. In either case, whether 
scaling a metric response property or 
verbal content, we are looking for a 
latent dependent variable. In short, we 
are following the grail. 

A response metric is not devised by 
the simple expedient of formulating op- 
erational definitions’ Torgerson calls this 
measurement by fiat and points out that 
definitions supply the beginning of the 
problem, not the end of it. Nothing 
guarantees that operationally defined 
variables will behave nicely or that 
they will prove to be related to any- 
thing else. Pursuing these higher objec- 
tives requires more than specifiable op- 
erations. It requires, at the minimum, 
high-quality dependent variables, and 
few of us are clever enough to con- 
struct them in advance. 

Torgerson maintains that scaling is 
performed on attributes, i.e., “measur- 
able properties of objects.” An attribute 
is presumably what unifies the responses 
that are scaled. Typical of attributes 
are such things as length, loudness, and 
benevolence. 

Now obviously this prescription is 
merely a tricky maneuver. It seems to 
say what is being scaled without really 
saying anything. Specifying an attribute 
with a scaling method is about as frus- 
trating as holding on to a puff of smoke. 


WarrEN S. TorGERSON 


This is because the formal apparatus of 
a high-powered scaling method is an 
obedient but undiscriminating servant. 
If we direct it to find the loudness of a 
piece of Limburger cheese, it will com- 
ply. If we try to find a piece of cheese 
that is half as loud, the scale will do 
that too! Consequently we cannot use 
a scaling method to find an- attribute, 
because the scale will find something 
resembling the 
looks. 

The attribute problem becomes more 
acute in situations not quite so ridicu- 


attribute wherever it 


lous. For instance, we can direct a sub- 
ject to judge the saturation (an attri- 
bute) of a visible test patch, but, when 
he begins, we have no idea what he is 
doing. If two subjects happen to dis- 
agree with each other, our confusion is 
compounded. Experiments with color- 
blind subjects give us ample demonstra- 
tion of the difficulties involved in speci- 
fying the attribute of saturation in ad- 
vance of the data. 

Torgerson is aware of the problem. 
He maintains that a necessary compo- 
nent of the scaling process should be a 
self-contained test of goodness of fit. 


Man is a creature fashioned around and selected for hunting 


This is certainly a minimum require- 
ment. On the other hand, Torgerson 
points out that “one of the disturbing 
things about the law of categorical 
judgment (and for that matter, the law 
of comparative judgment as well) is its 
ability to give what seems to be a very 
close fit to the data even though the 
assumptions involved are not correct.” 
We might add that this weakness is 
found in almost any scaling model, since 
practically all are built on some process 
of fitting ad hoc parameters. 

There seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that the attribute lies out 
there with the holy grail. It is not dis- 
covered by intuition or definition. It 
must be pursued, and it can be found 
only at the end of a pattern of converg- 
ing pathways. 

Torgerson is certainly right in lay- 
ing heavy stress on the importance of 
fundamental measurement, although we 
may not be willing to agree with him 
on the ease with which it can be 
achieved. Statistical methods in psy- 
chology seem to have got themselves 
turned broadside to the direction of 
useful currents of research. The unflag- 
ging pursuit of the five-percent level has 
deflected our efforts from the more fun- 
damental problem of devising high-qual- 
ity metric dependent variables. The lat- 
ter are still virgin territory. 

Finally, we may note that Torgerson 
points out the curious irony that the 
powerful techniques he reviews here 
have been used principally for investi- 
gating attitudes and personality traits, 
areas in which the measurements lack 
real precision. This book, by virtue of 
its clarity and integrity, will undoubt- 
edly stimulate a wider understanding 
and appreciation of methods. 
Perhaps it will even materially assist in 
bringing about the kind of productive 
applications that its author would like 
to see. He feels that scaling really be- 
longs in the laboratory 


scaling 


. In our society, the 


men who find fun in their work and need no hobbies or vacations are the scientists and 
research men, who have carried the hunting spirit into new fields 


CarLeTon S. Coon 
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Karl Menninger 


So What is Psychoanalysis? 


Theory of Psychoanalytic Technique. (Menninger Clinic Monograph 


Dr. Symonds has been for thirty-four 
years Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
has only just now been graduated to 
Emeritus status. That he knows a very 
great deal about the problems of ado- 
lescence is clear to CP’s readers by his 
review of eleven books on this subject 
(CP, May 1958, 3, 132-139). But this 
is only a piece of him, for he is the 
expert in personality theory and clinical 
psychology who is the author of the 
three volumes of Dynamics of Psycho- 
therapy: the Psychology of Personal- 
ity Change (Grune and Stratton, 1956, 
1957, 1958; CP, Peb.. 1957, 2, 39f.: 
Mar. 1958, 3, 53f.; and a third review 
still to come). Back in the ’40s he 
taught Albert Ellis, Rollo May, Milton 
Wexler, and lots of others—which is 
not to say that they all agree with each 
other. 


book undoubtedly has been 
awaited for some time by psycho- 
analysts, for its author is a recognized 
leading psychoanalyst, one time presi- 
dent of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, for many years Chief of 
Staff and General Director of the De- 
partment of Education of the Men- 
ninger Foundation, and his book crys- 


tallizes notes from his seminar on tech- 


nique. Karl Menninger is well known 
from his earlier books on The Human 
Mind (Knopf, 1930, 3rd ed., 1955), 
Man Against Himself (Harcourt Brace, 
1938), and Love Against Hate (Har- 
court Brace, 1942). This present book 
is written in a fatherly tone, the dis- 
tilled experience of a veteran to be 
passed on to youngsters coming along 
to take their places in the field of the 
practice of psychoanalysis. A little aus- 
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Reviewed by PerctvaL M. SyMoNnps 


tere at the beginning, the talk improves 
as it goes along, and the chapter on the 
Termination of the Contract is superb 
—a fine statement of what it is hoped 
will be achieved through psychoanalytic 
treatment. 

Although the preface describes this 
enterprise as devoted to theory and not 
a practitioner’s manual, yet the volume 
does deal with a number of detailed 
matters of procedure 


the question of 
fees, the frequency of sessions, inter- 
ruptions, dealing with relatives, and the 
like. 

Interest centers on the dynamics or 
motivation for undergoing psychoanaly- 
sis and for the process of recovery. 
Menninger makes the motivation grow 
out of the frustration imposed on the 
patient by the analyst’s silence. He 
quotes Freud’s second Fundamental 
Rule: “Analytic treatment should be 
carried through, as far as possible, un- 
der privation—in a state of abstinence.” 
Menninger says: “In my opinion, the 
most important thing in the acquisition 
of psychoanalytic technique is the de- 
velopment of a certain attitude or frame 
of mind on the part of the psychoana- 
lyst toward his task in the psycho- 
analytic situation. . . . Freud . . . was 
able to restrain himself from the com- 
pulsion to do (or even to say) some- 
thing to the patient struggling through 
the various steps of self-discovery” (p. 
10). “The analyst must abstain from re- 
sponding to the patient’s pleas, charges, 
maneuvers, requests, and demands in 
the way he would ordinarily respond 
were this a social relationship, and the 
patient must experience the denied satis- 
faction” (p. 57). “Gradually the sense 
of having contributed in vain, of hav- 
ing failed to please or satisfy or even 


Kart MENNINGER 


provoke the therapist, begins to weigh 
upon the patient, first as mild uneasi- 
ness, then as anxiousness, and finally as 
frank frustration and resentment” (p. 
55). “The release for better direction 
of long repressed rage is, in a narrow 
sense, an immediate object of the treat- 
ment” (p. 54). Frustration “is properly 
a condition whereby the real dynamics 
of psychoanalytic treatment become ef- 
fective” (p. 56). 

Certainly this frustration would be 
insufficient to bring a person to psycho- 
analytic treatment, and I very much 
doubt whether it is sufficient to hold 
him in it. Basic to it must be the pa- 
tient’s anxiety with reference to his ad- 
justment to the world (and the people 
in it), the world in which he lives and 
the anxieties stirred by his own inner 
conflicts. It is strange that anxiety oc- 
curs only once in the index to this book 
and then the reference is not to its dy- 
namic significance in the psychoanalytic 
process. One would have thought that 
since Freud made anxiety such a key 
concept in his theoretical formulations 
(Freud, 1936), Menninger would have 
found a more important place for it in 
his discussion of the dynamics of the 
psychoanalytic process. Frustration is 
esscntially what happens to a person, 
but anxiety is a typical reaction to frus- 
tration and serves as the dynamic or 
motivating force to much _ behavior, 
even to behavior in psychoanalysis. 

Menninger describes psychoanalytic 
treatment as a two-party contractual 
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relationship, with the patient as the 
party of the first part, and he makes 
much over the fact that the patient 
meets his obligations in the contract by 
the payment of a money fee. If one 
were to use the New Yorker’s technique 
of Infatuation with Sound of One’s Own 
Words Department by listing the times 
that reference is made to this money 
fee in the book, I am sure that the au- 
thor would be surprised. Paying until it 
hurts becomes one of the frustrations 
that are essential to the success of 
psychoanalytic treatment. One wonders 


about the implications of this point of 


view. Does it mean that it is impossible 
to conduct psychoanalytic treatment 
with persons without money, persons in 
penal institutions, persons who do not 
come to psychoanalysis voluntarily but 
for whom psychoanalytic treatment is 
prescribed by a court or school? Re- 
cently Redl at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion suggested that “there is a need to 
have therapists available to treat ado- 
lescents at critical periods in their lives, 
immediately after they have suffered 
emotional difficulties. With therapists on 
the premises in schools, playgrounds, 
camps there is not the need for so- 
ciety to wait for the child to get into 
trouble so he can be put on a waiting 
list for therapy” (New York Times, 
Dec. 1958). Again, perhaps this would 
not be psychonalysis. 
makes 
surprisingly uniform 


Menninger psychoanalysis a 
process. The ana- 
lyst follows a set procedure with appar- 
ently little variation. No attention is 
paid to the diagnosis, and no variations 
in procedure are suggested for differ- 
ences in the problem presented. Carl 
Rogers has been criticized because he 
has proposed a psychotherapy which 
follows the same procedure no matter 
what the presented problem, but I had 
supposed that the psychoanalyst with 
his medical background would give some 
attention to the presented conditions. 
Menninger nowhere in his book indi- 
cates that there is any variation in pro- 
cedure if his patient is suffering from 
hysteria, from an obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis, from a character disorder, 
from delinquency or schizophrenia. 
There is extended discussion of the 
neutrality of the analyst and his obli- 


gation not to take an ethical stand or 
make a moral judgment on issues with 
which his patient may confront him. 
“Neutrality in the analyst is one of the 
essentials of psychoanalytic treatment” 
(p. 93). To maintain a strictly neutral 
position is extremely difficult if not im- 
possible, and Menninger reveals a crack 
in his own armor near the end of his 
discussion when he suggests adopting 
the “more rational position” that “sin” 
is “not nearly as much fun as it is made 
out to be” (p. 97). 


lL. it possible that Menninger, in his 
emphasis on frustrating his patient, has 
missed the really important dynamic— 
namely, presenting his patient with a 
new, different, and unfamiliar situation 
that requires a new and different re- 
sponse? A neurotic person is blocked 
by his repressions from finding an ade- 
quate response, and the essence of the 
therapeutic process lies just exactly in 
presenting him with a new and unfa- 
miliar situation that requires a new re- 
sponse. It is important to relate the 
therapeutic process to previous experi- 
ence so that the present can be con- 
trasted with the past, but Menninger 
does not emphasize this contrast. Since 
most neurotics have been rejected, criti- 
cized, and punished (and that is the rea- 
son for their neurosis and repression), 
treatment consists in confronting them 
with a situation (being accepted) ‘to 
which they have never before had an 
opportunity of adjusting. Menninger 
says that the patient “gives evidence of 
wanting all those signals from one’s fel- 
lowman which other human beings want 
—approval, acceptance, and even praise” 
(p. 65). Is it not equally or even more 
true that the neurotic expects rejection, 
criticism, and punishment, and _fre- 
quently acts in ways that bring forth 
such reactions from others? He does 
this because these reactions are what he 
is used to and expects, and because he 
wants once more to see whether he can 
master the situation where these are the 
responses he receives from others. He 
is neurotic because his repression pre- 
vents him from making adequate ad- 
justments to such reactions. 

Indeed, in his emphasis on the pa- 
tient’s wanting love from the analyst 


and the analyst’s determination to re- 
main neutral, is not Menninger over- 
looking the importance of acceptance in 
the therapeutic relationship? By accept- 
ance here is not meant merely the pas- 
sive refusal to be critical or punitive or 
loving, but a more active process of 
identification and empathy. Acceptance 
means accepting and identifying with 
the patient’s defenses—-his projections 
(placing the blame on spouse, child, or 
teacher), his rationalizations, his de- 
nials, or his reaction formations. It 
means accommodating oneself to the 
patient’s delinquencies, collaborating 
with him (fantasy), or even taking the 
initiative, as Noshpitz (1957), Men- 
ninger’s colleague in Topeka, has re- 
ported in his work with delinquents. It 
means that the analyst must identify 
with his patient in his self-depreciations, 
his masochisms and tendencies toward 
self-punishment, his sadisms, and tend- 
encies toward exhibitionism. 

(Perhaps the work of Noshpitz is to 
be classed as psychotherapy and not as 
psychoanalysis. Analysts are fond of 
making this distinction, so I am never . 
sure whether a given procedure comes 
under one classification or the other.) 

These acceptances, identifications, and 
empathies are more difficult than mere 
neutrality because they mean that the 
analyst must go contrary (profession- 
ally, at least) to the established dictates 
of his superego. It has been said that 
such active forms of acceptance and 
identification by the analyst have thera- 
peutic value because they turn the spot- 
light on the patient and help him to 
face and hence to change his self-con- 
cept; but Menninger will have none of 
this. For him “the analyst remains (or 
attempts to remain!) in a detached, un- 
changing, stable position, so that whether 
the patient is up whether 
the patient is provocative or seductive, 
whether he is angry or gay or flippant 
or sad, the analyst remains as he was” 
(p. 71). 

The point of view taken here is that 
the analyst must play many roles— 
those which counter the expectations of 
his patient. The analyst’s aim is to 
change the patient’s perceptions and to 
help him to react in new and different 
ways and eventually to break through 
his repressions. 


or down, 
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Menninger is serious when he sug- 
gests that the analyst should play a 
strictly passive role. “It is helpful to 
discuss the possibility of a psychoana- 
lytic therapy proceeding from beginning 
to end without the analyst ever having 
said a word” (p. 128). Recognizing that 
there are practical reasons why such a 
stringent procedure cannot be carried 
out, begrudgingly he admits that the 
analyst may make certain “interven- 
tions’ near the beginning of treatment, 
such as to ask the patient to clarify a 
statement, to speak a little louder, or 
to ask a question of fact. I had sup- 
posed that the analyst intervenes in the 
process in order to help his patient form 
new perceptions, but no, the analyst in- 
tervenes because “this mounting frus- 
tration must not be permitted to go un- 
checked to the point of explosion. . 
The frustration-tension must be main- 
tained at an optimal level—i.e., a bear- 
able and only gradually increasing level” 
(p. 132). 

The patient reader has to wait until 
page 135 before he finds that the ana- 
lyst does recognize that he has some 
obligation to help his patient gain in- 
sight. (Perhaps Menninger is playing 
his analytic game with his readers.) He 
seems to be aware that it has taken 
him a long time to come to a discussion 
of this part of the analyst’s task. “I 
may seem to have neglected or at least 
postponed discussion of content inter- 
pretation. Have we forgotten, someone 
may ask, that the party of the second 
part has a responsibility for assisting 
the patient to gain insight?” (p. 139). 


M ENNINGER presents graphic models 
of the treatment process which help the 
student gain some perspective concern- 
ing the process of psychotherapy, with 
reference to the total life span. Such a 
telescopic overview, while it gives per- 
spective, is, however, at too great a dis- 
tance from the process to permit the 
student to study it. For that, one needs 
a microscopic close-up. Menninger con- 
fesses that he is unable “to explain the 
improvement resulting from psychoana- 
lytic treatment. Every one agrees that 
something ‘happens,’ that changes in 
personality structure and function do 
occur, but we do not know why they 
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do” (p. 147). His diagrams would lead 
the reader to believe that these changes 
take place gradually and over long pe- 
riods of time. “The area of the patient's 
life and interests represented by the 
analytic situation will grow smaller and 
smaller, ultimately to disappear, while 
the contemporary reality situation will 
enlarge and extend, in a greater free- 
dom for object attachment and crea- 
tivity” (p. 145). There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that thera- 
peutic progress takes place at definite 
times and places in the process of ther- 
apy, to be known if only the analyst is 
able to relate what takes place in ther- 
apy with changes in the client’s percep- 
tions and attitudes, many of which may 
be revealed only hours or days later. 

The place of authority in the role of 
a psychoanalyst has never been fully 
discussed. Menninger himself has em- 
phasized the analyst’s neutrality and 
aloofness; but one must not forget that 
an analyst is also sometimes a physician, 
and it is not until Menninger discusses 
termination that we find a trace of the 
physician’s authority coming into the 
picture. When one has a surgical opera- 
tion, he is glad to have a surgeon who 
takes responsibility; but when matters 
are less critical, physicians sometimes 
assume greater control and authority 
than is justified. Marquand phrased it 
very bluntly in his recent novel when 
one of his characters says of his phy- 
sician, “he had never liked the arrogance 
of their assurance or their priestlike as- 
sumption that they were different from 
other people” (Marquand, 1958). Men- 
ninger, in discussing termination of 
treatment, obviously is eager to hear 
about attitudes and feelings of his pa- 
tient, recognizing at the same time that 
they express resistance and transference. 
In spite of his protest that the analyst 
must remember “that he does not know 
everything” (p. 174), it is obvious that 
the analyst must believe that he is in 
possession of superior wisdom in know- 
ing when it is time to terminate—this 
in spite of the fact that one aim of 
treatment is’ to make the patient a 
more self-determining individual. 


In his historical review in Chapter 1 
Menninger states that “many books on 
technique have appeared, emphasizing 
the principles and describing the prac- 


tices of technique,” but few books on 
theory. Thus Menninger’s book can be 
seen to be timely and significant, prin- 
cipally because it brings some of the 
theoretical issues out into the open 
where they can be inspected, talked 
over, and discussed. The result should 
be a stimulation to research which will 
help to place psychotherapeutic practice 
on a more theoretically defensible basis. 
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The Troublesome 
Teenager 


Herbert Bloch and Arthur Nieder- 
hoffer 


The Gang: A Study in Adolescent 
Behavior. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1958. Pp. xv + 231. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by JosepH D. NosHpitz 


who is chief of the Children’s Service 
at the National Institute of Mental 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland, where, 
for the last three years, with Dr. Fritz 
Redl as his chief, he has been studying 
exaggeratedly aggressive youngsters. For 
four years before he was director of an 
inpatient unit at the Topeka State Hos- 
pital for forty disturbed adolescents. 


a and meaty work that in 
219 pages reviews social, cultural, 
psychological, and anthropological theo- 
ries of adolescence and delinquency, 
quotes lavishly from the contents of 
more than a hundred references, dis- 
cusses them, and-invites the reader to 
join the authors (a professor of soci- 
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ology and anthropology at Brooklyn 
College, and a Lieutenant in the New 
York City Police Department with train- 
ing in social science) in a rapid tour 
through the adolescent part of numer- 
ous aboriginal groups and one New 
York criminal gang. 

To cover so much material in so few 
pages makes the work intense and, in 
places, opaque—indeed, the reader is at 
times left breathless as the pace changes 
from deliberate and erudite discussion 
of Karl Mannheim to a hard look at 
statistics of the New York Police De- 
partment. It is a measure of the care 
and thought that have gone into the 
work that, even when rendered breath- 
less, the reader is never left gasping: 
he may disagree or feel that more ex- 
planation is needed, but always he finds 
himself respecting the consistency and 
the serious quality of the work. 

The very compactness of the under- 
taking tends at times to make for a 
somewhat diagrammatic presentation, 
with unexplicated lists of motivations 
or contributing factors presented seria- 
tim and left at that. On the other hand, 
the descriptions of the structure and 
functioning of an adolescent gang as 
seen from the point of view of the 
policeman-social-scientist at the close of 
the book are particularly rich as a con- 
tribution to the literature and deserve 
special thought and consideration in all 
future work in the field. 


, authors do not merely review 
literature; they take a stand on many 
of the current issues in social science 
and practice. It has been said that, if 
one is to come to grips most effectively 
with a philosophy or ideology foreign 


to himself, it is necessary for him to 
immerse himself deeply in the strange 
point of view, to make it temporarily 
his own. The authors’ efforts to identify 
themselves with the adolescent of to- 
day and, in particular, with the gang- 
member are arresting and unusual, and 
their success not inconsiderable. Their 
formulations of the behavior of these 
youngsters are both sympathetic and 
hardheaded, and their critiques of other 
theories about gang behavior are pene- 
trating and thoughtful. 

In their attempt to show a clear 


parallel between the behavior of gangs 
in American cities and the practices of 
adolescents in numerous primitive cul- 
tures the world over, Bloch and Nieder- 
hoffer offer convincing and solid docu- 
mentation to an idea that has been 
stated before but has perhaps never 
been so exhaustively studied. On the 
other hand, their efforts to delineate 
the interrelationship between gang be- 
havior, adolescent problems of the day, 
and total social disturbances of the era 
are less convincing although always in- 
teresting. In general, their psychological 
point of view is eclectic; if anything, 
they borrow more from Adler than from 
any other school. Their most telling 
insight, however, clusters around the 
study of gang behavior itself, its forms, 
its motives, and its methods. Here we 
find their central formulation more 
Freudian than Adlerian, with primary 
emphasis on the adolescent desire to 
‘be a man’ given precedence over the 
many other motivations that have been 
given central importance by one author 
or another. 

On the whole, the book is pleasant to 
read. This reviewer thinks that its weak- 
est element lies in its recommendation 
(only halfheartedly advanced) that the 
solution to society's increasing difficulty 
with its teenagers lies in giving these 
young people a clearly defined voice in 
the political activity of the nation—in 
enfranchising them in some manner. 
Perhaps more representative of the au- 
thors’ views is the quotation they offer 
from Sidney Hyman’s The Issue of 
Presidential Disability in the New York 
Times Magazine for 26 February 1956. 
“Not everything is soluble. Not every- 
thing can be controlled. Some things 
have to be lived with. Some have to be 
taken on faith. Such choice as we have 
is to decide which risk is the lesser one.” 


The tools of psychology, particularly 
those dealing with the more complex men- 
tal processes, belong to an entirely differ- 
ent order of precision from those employed 
by the physical scientist. So far as one can 
now see, they always will. 

—L. M. TerMan 


Mother’s Ulcer 


Angel Garma 


Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis. 
(Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs, No. 85.) Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1958. Pp. vii 
+ 143. $6.00. 


Reviewed by J. ALFRED SOUTHWORTH 


who is Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
the Rehabilitation Institute of the Bos- 
ton Dispensary and an instructor in the 
Tufts University School of Medicine. 
He has a Harvard PhD based on a dis- 
Sertation that dealt with muscular ten- 
sion as a response to psychological stress 
in arthritis and peptic ulcer. He has for 
seven years been working in Veterans’ 
psychiatric services, for a time in the 
psychosomatic ward of a VA hospital. 


H™ is a book that warrants care- 
ful study by those interested in 
psychosomatic diseases and particularly 
by those who are concerned with the 
treatment of these diseases by psycho- 
logical methods. It is a book useful to 
the student because it summarizes the 
principal psychological theories of the 
psychopathogenesis of peptic ulcer. 
Angel Garma is a practicing psycho- 
analyst, founder and current president 
of the Argentine Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation and Professor of Psychology at 
the University of La Plata (Argentina). 
Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis repre- 
sents the distilled experience of an au- 
thor who has devoted more than a dec- 
ade to the careful study of the subject. 
The author has gone considerably be- 
yond his stated aim to present for in- 
telligent lay consumption a number of 
brief clinical histories. Actually, the ma- 
jor portion of the book is devoted to 
the exposition and justification of a 
theory, but this shift of goal turns out 
to be all for the better. Although the 
case material is well chosen, clearly pre- 
sented, and supports well the statements 
about underlying psychodynamics, it is 
the theory that will be remembered and 
will stimulate further study of psycho- 
genic physical illness long after the de- 
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tails of the clinical histories are for- 
gotten. 

Two chapters are reserved for the 
psychoanalytically sophisticated reader. 
They attempt “to describe in detail my 
impressions of the deep unconscious 
personality of ulcer patients and to 
show how, because of this personality, 
they develop ulcer.” A final chapter 
that lucidly summarizes the previous 
ones leaves the reader with the com- 
fortable feeling that he has just com- 
pleted a highly digestible treatment of 
this somewhat dyspeptic subject. 


y= theory is based largely upon the 
writings of Melanie Klein and Sigmund 
Freud. Garma calls it the theory of 
the bad internalized mother acting ag- 
gressively upon a person in oral-diges- 
tive regression. He summarizes it thus: 
“When an individual in oral-digestive 
regression is compelled to submit to 
frustration and aggressions from the en- 
vironment, the whole constellation of 
unconscious psychic images of a bad in- 
ternalized mother, injuring him in his 
digestive tract in various ways [e.g., by 
gnawing, biting, scratching, withholding 
good food or giving bad food], is re- 
activated and sets in motion psychoso- 
matic processes which may lead to ul- 
cers, . . . actual environmental frustra- 
tions and aggressions are precipitating 
factors in peptic ulcer, and oral-diges- 
tive regression and digestively aggres- 
sive mother-images in the unconscious 
are the predisposing factors.’ This the- 
ory is carefully explained and well 
elaborated by examples from folklore, 
everyday expressions, and case material. 

Garma’s theory may be well received 
and wholly accepted by those who can 
believe that suggestive but ambiguous 
clinical data are sufficient to establish 
firm psychological hypotheses. It will 
not, however, satisfy those who require 
rigorous evidence. The underlying psy- 
chodynamics described can, it is true, 
be reasonably inferred from the case 
material presented, but alternate theo- 
retical formulations could also satisfy 
the data. 

On the particular point of what is 
theory and what is fact some readers 
will find this book unpalatable. One gets 
the distinct impression at times that it 
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is not, after all, theory that is being 
presented, but psychological fact. Un- 
fortunately the theory is couched in fun- 
damental psychoanalytic concepts that 
do not, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, lend themselves to scientific proof 
or refutation. 

The author is not unaware that his 
theory is subject to criticism. He de- 
votes a large portion of one chapter to 
meeting frequent objections: “(1) noth- 
ing resembling a bad internalized mother 
has ever been found in the digestive 
tract of an ulcer patient; (2) no traces 
have ever been found of the internal 
aggressions of sucking, biting, devour- 
ing or perforating; nor has there been 
evidence of deprivation of good food or 
forcible feeding of bad food.” 

The argument 
position 


assumes an extreme 
in assigning specific psycho- 
logical factors an almost universal pri- 
mary causal role in the genesis ot peptic 
ulcer. “Every ulcer patient, to achieve 
lasting improvement and to avoid dam- 
age to the total personality, should un- 
dergo psychological treatment.’’ writes 
Garma. 

One can place this book in perspec- 
tive, by comparing it with the compre- 
hensive analysis of the literature on 
personality factors in peptic ulcer made 
by Roth (A. M. A. Arch. Intern. Med., 
1955). He found that various authors 
reported from two percent to one hun- 
dred percent neurotic complications in 
patients with peptic ulcer. There was 
no whole personality pattern or single 
feature of personality that was agreed 
upon by as many as a third of the au- 
thors. 

The case material leaves little doubt 
that psychological factors can assume 
importance in peptic ulcer. The _his- 
tories convincingly show that there are 
neurotic adults who have both peptic 
ulcers and crippling. deeply imbedded 
unconscious conflicts which date back 
to early relations with parents. Of prac- 
tical and therapeutic importance is the 
author’s finding that these disturbed 
people can be relieved of their ulcers 
and psychological symptoms by psycho- 
logical treatment. 

Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis may 
be commended to the thoughtful reader. 
It is a clearly written and carefully 
stated theory of a psychosomatic dis- 


ease process, functional theory, in that 
it has proved to be a practical work- 
ing guide for the author in his treat- 
ment of ulcer patients. The reader must 
remember that its most fundamental 
tenets cannot be verified; yet it pro- 
vokes many hypotheses that are test- 
able. Let us hope that it will stimulate 
research on some of the important psy- 
chosomatic problems. 


Dicta Without 
Data 


Charles Nahoum 


L’entretien psychologique. 
Presses Universitaires de 
1958. Pp. 177. 500 fr. 


Paris: 
France, 


Reviewed by Jaap Dieprick SNOEK 


who is a Fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council working at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, having for the two 
previous years been a research assist- 
ant in Michigan’s Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. He grew up in the 
Netherlands, studied psychology at the 
University of Amsterdam and then at 
Western Reserve University. 


7 English verb to interview is 
closely related to the French en- 
trevoir, which means to see imperfectly 
or to catch a glimpse of. It is under- 
standable that practitioners of so deli- 
cate an art should feel impelled to or- 
der the ambiguity of their experiences 
into systems of rules. So long as these 
systems ignore the touchstone of scien- 
tific observation, however, their func- 
tion remains primarily magical and no 
increase in clarity of vision results. 

If this book has one major fault it is 
that Nahoum, evidently an experienced 
practitioner of the art, has not realized 
his avowed intention to avoid the set of 
“prescriptions for useful interviews” so 
characteristic of manuals in this field. 
As usual, everything from the inter- 
viewer’s attitude down to his appear- 
ance comes in for a bit of advice 
backed by no other authority than un- 
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controlled experience. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, Nahoum is in a large 
company as he adds this little volume 
to the list of dicta without data. 
American readers must recognize, how- 
ever, that their European colleagues re- 
tain a belief in the power of human rea- 
son which leads them to logical analysis 
where Americans would rather gather 
‘facts.’ Thus Nahoum in fact attempts 
to derive many of his recommendations 
from one central thesis, which he lays 
down as follows: “the act of taking ac- 
count exactly of the social role he plays 
will lead the professional to analyze cor- 
rectly the peculiar characteristics of the 
socio-psychological situation of the in- 
terview and, if he is competent, to 
apply correct and effective techniques.” 
This rule holds because the basic con- 
dition for a successful interview is the 
cooperation of the respondent, who (ex- 
cept when seriously disoriented) always 
asks himself why he is being interviewed 
and who necessarily responds within the 
context of his answer to that question. 
Nahoum proposes that three kinds of 
interviews can be distinguished according 
to their “central person,’ whose needs 
provide the basic motivating forces: the 
research interview is motivated by the 
interviewer’s curiosity, the orientation 
interview by the client’s problems, and 
the selection interview by the employ- 
er’s demands. In each case, he argues, 
it is to both the interviewer's and the 
respondent’s advantage to be aware of 
the true nature of the social setting. 
The remainder of this book is devoted 
to a discussion of the accommodations 
in technique which Nahoum believes are 
required by each type of interviewing 
situation. His point of view is eclectic 
in that he finds a proper use for nearly 
every technique. Thus, he concludes a 
discussion of ‘directed’ versus ‘non-di- 
rected’ orientation interviews by point- 
ing out that the range of information 
required by the psychologist-consultant 
demands that the subject feel secure 
and assured of objectivity. “To the ex- 
tent that he has created that atmos- 
phere the psychologist is non-directive; 
the techniques of conversation advo- 
cated by Rogers can aid in developing 
the interview, but a. systematic, well- 
structured line of questioning does not 
constitute an obstacle, if the client does 


not feel a part of his initiative is being 
frustrated.” Similar reasoning is applied 
to such questions as the degree of stand- 
ardization of research questionnaires, 
the merits of observing the respondent's 
behavior and the function of interview- 
ing in job selection. 

A few words of warning to readers 
are in order. Much of the book seems 
more suitable to an audience of begin- 
ning students than one of professional 
psychologists. There are gaps in the 


treatment of the subject that are dis- 
turbing, even at the level of generality 
of this book. In the section on orienta- 
tion interviews, for example, the author 
limits himself exclusively to what ap- 
pears to be his own experience in voca- 
tional rehabilitation, without mention 
of any other type of counselling. Cer- 
tainly for American readers there is 
little here about new research, for 
most every study quoted is by 
American author. 


The Case of the Missing 
Legal Psychologist 


Frederick K. Beutel 


Some Potentialities of Experimental Jurisprudence as a New Branch of 
Social Science. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1957. Pp. xvi + 


440. $6.00. 


Reviewed by FittMore H. SANFORD 


Dr. Sanford, after six illustrious years 
as Executive Secretary of the American 
Psychological Association and a couple 
of years more on the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, is now 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, 
where his Virginia genes seem not 
wholly inappropriate. Nowadays Texas 
psychologists have only retired football 
players for chairmen. 
eo is a book by a lawyer, written, 
apparently, for lawyers. Not many 
psychologists will want to read it. Per- 
haps not many of them should. Con- 
sidering, on the one hand, the special- 
ized nature of the psychologists’ trained 
palates and, on the other, the vast array 
of material on the modern intellectual 
menu, it would be wrong to commend 
this book as a particularly tasty morsel; 
yet there may be a good deal of nu- 
trition in and around it for any psy- 
chologist who would like to chew a bit 
on the problem of psychology and the 
law. And there 
substance too 


may be considerable 
for those who concern 
themselves with the larger questions of 


psychology’s place in the society that 
supports it. 

The book itself deals neither with the 
problem of psychology and the law nor 
with psychology’s place in society. Its 
concern is elsewhere. But, in its attempt 
to blend science with jurisprudence, it 
lays bare an array of provocative inter- 
stices into which a psychologist can in- 
sert his own interests and puzzles. 

The author pleads for the establish- 
ment of a jural science wherein “law- 
yers and scientists team together to col- 
lect and employ scientific discoveries to 
the improvement of the legal system.” 
He outlines, in a way psychologists will 
not find highly sophisticated, the gen- 
eral methods whereby this new ‘scien- 
tific’ amalgam can be created. And he 
presents examples of the profit that ac- 
crues when scientific content and meth- 
ods are brought into jurisprudence. 

Throughout the author’s pleading of 
this good case, the reader is likely to 
find himself somewhat muddled by the 
absence of explicit distinction between 
(a) the use of established scientific 
knowledge and ()) the use of scientific 
methods to create knowledge. In his vi- 
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sion of experimental jurisprudence, the 
author sees both. 

He wants the makers and the en- 
forcers of law to use scientific fact in 
dealing with such things as the fluorida- 
tion of water, the sterilization of bar- 
bers’ tools, the setting of plumbing codes, 
and the legal control of communicable 
diseases. His argument here is not much 
more nor less than that lawmakers, 
judges, and policemen should be edu- 
cated—at least educated enough to re- 
quire that barbers’ combs be sterilized 
in a substance that will not make their 
teeth fall out. 


# is not for education, however, that 
the author pleads most vigorously. It is 
for a new science of jurisprudence. As 
an example of what can be done, he 
cites the application of ‘scientific’ meth- 
ods to problems of traffic control. He 
views with great approval the technical 
manuals newly available for the guid- 
ance of traffic engineers and sees the 
possibility that similar procedures in 
other areas of legal control will produce 
equally useful results. In following this 
argument, the reader is likely to find 
himself puzzling over the difference be- 
tween handbooks and cookbooks, be- 
tween science and a collection of quanti- 
fied helpful hints. 

The author goes on to illustrate the 
potentiality of experimental jurispru- 
dence by presenting in considerable de- 
tail the methods and results of his own 
study of bad checks in Nebraska. In 
this study he and his assistants, pro- 
ceeding with fine corn-fed empiricism, 
shoot down an impressive array of 
moderately trustworthy facts about the 
number, the size, and the distribution 
of bad checks and about the prosecution 
and punishment of bad-check passers. 
Out of all this some tentative conclu- 
sions emerge: for example, (1) the cost 
of enforcing the bad-check laws in Ne- 
braska is greater than the total loss to 
business from bad checks and (2) the 
increased severity of a bad-check law 
does not reduce the number of bad 
checks passed. 

a does all this leave the psy- 
chologist? With interstices. And puzzles. 
This is a psychological book without 
any psychology in it. It deals, for the 
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most part, with behavioral phenomena 
and it deals at a conceptual level close 
to that at which many psychologists 
work. It deals with motives and atti- 
tudes and socialization and conscience 
and authority and conformity pressures 
and incentives. But none of these terms 
is used. (The only cited substantive 
reference close to psychology is Men- 
ninger: The Human Mind.) What goes 
on here? Is the author ignorant? Or is 
he scornful of psychological notions? 
Are psychologists doing anything to de- 
crease such ignorance, such scorn among 
lawyers? Should they? Do they have 
anything to offer? 

With very few exceptions, Miinster- 
berg and Whipple were the last psy- 
chologists to show a research interest 
in legal psychology, and they confined 
themselves to the problems of testi- 
mony (an area which Beutel does not 
mention). Today a number of psycholo- 
gists, primarily in the clinical tradition, 
work in courts and in penal institutions. 
But there is almost no recent psycho- 
logical literature dealing with law or its 
enforcement. Why not? Are the prob- 
lems less important socially than the 
psychiatric problems? Are the prob- 
lems too much of the applied sort? Is 
it less ‘pure’ to think about human be- 
havior socially controlled than to think 
about human behavior diseased? Have 
the thousands of articles on  schizo- 
phrenia mightily advanced science? or 
the welfare of schizophrenics? Would 
equal time for problems of social con- 
trol have added more or less to the sci- 
ence? to human welfare? 

There are more than 600 psycholo- 
gists on the faculties of medical schools. 
Are there any in law schools? Why not? 
There are 150,000 national, state, and 
local agencies in the business of making 
and enforcing laws. Each one of these 
does its business on the basis of un- 
tested and largely inexplicit hypotheses 
about human behavior. Beutel thinks 
that this situation is unhealthy and un- 
necessary. This reviewer agrees. 

We 

In the practice of law, which is a science 
of precedents, original work is not ex- 
pected; judges and diplomats are usually 
old. 

—Gerorce M. Bearp 


Too Sparing this 
Design 


A. E. Maxwell 


Experimental Design in Psychol- 
ogy and the Medicai Sciences. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958. Pp. 147. $3.75. 


Reviewed by DEE W. Norton 


who, as Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is engaged in teaching 
Statistics and experimental design and 
in advising students and staff on the 
design and analysis of research studies. 
He achieved a PhD under E. F. Lind- 
quist in 1952 and for the next five years 
employed his knowledge of statistics and 
design at the Lackland Air Force Base 
under the direction of A. W. Melton 
and C. W. Bray. 


HE author, a lecturer in statistics 

and consultant on experimental de- 
sign in the Institute of Psychiatry at 
Maudsley Hospital in the University of 
London, has attempted to meet the de- 
mand for a brief, practical, and simple 
exposition of the techniques of experi- 
mental design and analysis. Certainly 
he has achieved brevity and a kind of 
practicality as well, yet at considerable 
sacrifice in depth of coverage. 

Oversimplification is almost inevitable 
when one tries to elucidate the basic 
concepts of sampling-error theory, ex- 
perimental design, and analysis of vari- 
ance in less than twenty small pages, and 
to describe and illustrate some eight 
broad types of designs, ranging from 
the simple two-group designs, through 
Latin squares and covariance, to de- 
signs involving the use of orthogonal 
polynomials in another hundred pages. 
This trick might be possible in a book 
using terse mathematical notation, but 
something has to give when one sticks 
primarily to straight discourse as Max- 
well has done. 

In his desire to get the reader as 
quickly as possible into designs of some 
practical utility, Maxwell treats the 
basic concepts too casually to develop 
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the general understandings needed to 
re and wisely to use the more 
complex designs. The assumptions (more 
properly, the conditions) underlying 
tests of significance get only a brief 
paragraph and no guidance is provided 
as to how specific kinds and degrees of 
violations of the conditions affect the 
tests. Scale transformations are pre- 
sented as a wholly unmixed blessing. 
The central concept of the power of a 
statistical test gets only cursory atten- 
tion in a concluding chapter. 


5 discussion of multifactor de- 
signs—the general type most frequently 
employed in psychological studies—is 
particularly disappointing. Clear distinc- 


tions are not drawn among multifac- : 


tor completely-randomized, randomized- 
block, and ‘split-plot’ or \mixed’ designs. 
The reader—particularly the workaday 
clinician in whom the author is espe- 
cially interested—wou'd find it most 
difficult to get any real understanding 
of the basis for choosing a particular 
design. The very important problem of 
identifying proper error terms for the 
various significance tests which arise in 
multifactor and ‘cross-over’ designs is 
almost completely ignored. 

Two chapters, one on designs in which 
certain treatments are inadmissible, and 
another on designs for investigating 
treatment-effects independent of known 
trends, introduce relatively new and po- 
tentially-promising design ‘possibilities. 
Extensive study of the original sources 
would, however, be required before one 
could make wise use of the techniques. 

Throughout the book computational 
procedures are generally well presented 
without undue belaboring. Notation dif- 
fers slightly from that employed in the 
majority of current statistics books but 
is not The author uses 
practical clinical investigations to illus- 
trate many of the designs, but at the 
of the more comprehensive 
presentation which the reader needs in 
order to generalize from the examples 
to his own problems. 


troublesome. 


expense 


It is worth noting in passing that of 
six books widely used by U. 
chologists as 


psy- 
references on matters 
of experimental design—i.e., Lindquist 
(1953), Snedecor (1956), Edwards 


(1956), McNemar (1949), Guilford 
(1954), Walker and Lev (1953)—only 
McNemar is even included in Maxwell's 
list of references. 

The central difficulty with this book 
lies in the fact that the author accepts 
the challenge of providing a person with 
no more background than a beginning 
course in descriptive statistics with a 
practically useful understanding of ex- 
perimental design. To say the least, 
this is a formidable task for any single 
text, even a very large one. The at- 
tempt to do it briefly implies that there 
is an easy way to develop the ability 
to design and analyze sound quantita- 
tive studies. If only there were! 


The Uses of Faces 


Evelyn Lancaster, 


Poling 


with James 


The Final Face of Eve. New York: 
* McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. x + 290. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN ARSENIAN 


who is Director of Psychological Re- 
search at the Boston State Hospital and 
turns up at both Boston and Harvard 
Universities to teach clinical psychology 
or advance research in it. He reviewed 
Steinfeld’s A New Approach to Schizo- 
phrenia (Merlin, 1956) some 
ago (CP, Nov. 1957, 2, 238). 


; ew volume is a redoing of the 
cinema-celebrated Three Faces of 
Eve, studied by psychiatrists Corbett 
H. Thigpen and Hervey M. Cleckley. 
whose earlier book by that title was re- 
viewed in scholarly perspective by Wil- 
liam S. Taylor (CP, Nov. 1957, 2, 289- 
290). 

Presented as written by Eve herself 
“with the help of James Poling, an 
eminent journalist,” my expectations of 
an illuminating personal document were 
disappointed. Drs. Thigpen and Cleck- 
ley are reported to have urged her to 
write her personal story, and the blurb 
suggests this story has been brought up 
to date. 


months 


As a personal document the book is 
somehow off the mark—the effect is of 
being about Eve rather than being Eve. 
Then the reconstruction of the ‘lives’ is 
so developed that only the last seven 
pages are solidly given over to the 
Final Face which, having emerged in 
1954, still leaves us with some curiosity. 
The authors say that 1954 marked the 
beginning of a “normal, emotionally 
healthy, well-adjusted existence” and 
suggest that, as this new integrated life 
is “still in its infancy, . . . there isn’t 
much that can be said of it.” One could 
wish for more, since, in fact, there is 
disagreement in the two accounts of 
the emergence of the final face, with 
the patient’s confession that she was 
“neither frank nor explicit’ about some 
aspects of her final transformation, that 
she withheld material in order to main- 
tain a good image in her doctors’ eyes. 
So we have her suggestion that she con- 
tinues well and happy, heralded by the 
1954 impression of her doctors that she 
then presented a more mature synthesis 
which they hoped she could sustain. 

The doctors’ cautious wait-and-hope 
attitude was in part engendered by their 
appreciative response to the uncertain 
prognosis developed from the semantic 
differential analysis of the three selves 
by Charles Osgood and Zella Luria, an 
appendix in the first volume. As the 
intricacies of the case appeared to me 
no greater than what was contained in 
Morton Prince’s Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality, I found most reward in the 
promise of Osgood’s approach to ana- 
lyzing the and 
inner meanings. 


content structure of 

Professor Taylor in his painstaking 
review of The Three dwelt on 
the relation of the case to previous 
cases on which he is expert. He found 
that book refreshing and clear in style, 


Face Ss 


but I found its reiterated interrogatives 
and occasional polemics irksome. There 
lingers, moreover, the suspicion that a 
species of hypnotic phenomena are in- 
volved in the later faces, more than is 
allowed—even though the doctors them- 
selves repeatedly raise that question. 
To me it seems that the Final Face 
was written for the stereotype of the 
‘layman.’ As such it focuses on situa- 
tions having sex as a common denomi- 
nator, situations that are dealt with in 
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the style of True Confessions, liberally 
interspersed with passages of psycho- 
logical interpretation at the level of the 
reporting of science in the Reader’s Di- 
gest. Maybe it’s not Mr. Poling’s fault 
that the psychology of personality un- 
der stress sounds, when written popu- 
larly, like gears meshing, pots boiling, 
and dams bursting. In truth, Mr. Poling 
does better with a generalized concept 
of thresholds of disorganization than do 
some professionals. Yet, somehow the 
whole thing becomes unsavory and un- 
steadying, making for nostalgic recall of 
what one learned about enigmatic women 
from Lear, Jude the Obscure, War and 
Peace, and Moll Flanders. 


F.. those who read The Three Faces 
it is easy to glean what’s new in the 
Final Face: the first dozen and last 
four dozen pages about does it. 

The present authors thank the doc- 
tors for turning over their files, the 
correspondence and the tape-recordings 
of the psychotherapeutic sessions. All 
right, if science is being promoted—but 
is it? It was Mercury, the god of com- 
merce, who carried the caduceus, now 
the symbol of therapy. Which function 
is it that prevails here? 

The present physical volume is a neat 
companion piece, styled to match the 
Three Faces. Now, will there be a movie 
to match? Might there even be a new 
batch of hysterical girls, acting out their 
impishnesses ? 

And finally, will Evelyn find happi- 
ness? It’s to be hoped 
sons than one. 


for more rea- 


I weigh my words when I say that if the 
nation could purchase a potential Watt, or 
Davy, or Faraday, at the cost of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds down, he would be 
dirt-cheap at the money. It is a mere com- 
monplace and everyday piece of knowledge 
that what these men did has produced un- 
told millions of wealth, in the narrowest 
economical sense of the word. 


—T. H. Huxtey 


Film Review 


FACIAL VISION 


Warning in the Dark 


Theodor Erismann and Ivo Kohler, Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, Austria. English nar- 
ration by James J. Gibson, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 16 mm, black and white, sound, 
12 minutes. Available through Psychologi- 
cal Cinema Register, University Park, Pa. 
$60, rental $2.75. 


Reviewed by Joun F. Corso 
The Pennsylvania State University 


In normal perception, there is a di- 
rect relationship between the observer 
and the optical information that comes 
from the physically spatial world. The 
blind, however, have considerably less 
opportunity to establish these relation- 
ships between sensory experience and 
the real world. Yet, despite this handi- 
cap, they must try to carry on the nor- 
mal activities of daily living. 

This film is concerned with the ‘sixth 
sense’ or ‘facial vision’ which enables 
the blind to detect and avoid obstacles 
in the physical environment. Most of 
the film is concerned with the experi- 
ences of one male adult, blind since in- 
fancy. Starting with some casual obser- 
vations, the experimenters move through 
a series of planned (and some un- 
planned) tests designed to reveal the 
basis of the ‘sixth sense.’ After the 
elimination of skin sensations, electri- 
cal fields, ultraviolet radiation, vibra- 
tory cues, and odors, the subject is 
still able to detect and avoid obsta- 
cles, whereas eliminating the auditory 
cues (as by masking sounds presented 
through earphones) markedly affects the 
subject’s performance. The experiment- 
ers then proceed to construct a sound 
emitter which, when carried by the 


ApoLtPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


blind person, enhances the discrimina- 
tion of echoes. Theory is finally put 
into practice at an ‘obstacle-sense’ 
school, where the blind are individually 
provided with the training device and 
learn to detect and avoid objects in an 
outdoor obstacle course. 

The film should be of interest to 
students in an introductory course in 
psychology. Although the treatment of 
the scientific method is elementary. it 
shows, nevertheless, the gradual tran- 
sition from casual observations, to the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses, 
to the eventual application of the gen- 
eral findings. If one can overlook the 
occasional ‘aha’ expressions and the 
general crudity in method, the film 
will prove to be worth viewing. Of 
course, the conclusion of the experi- 
ments, that the blind are able to lo- 
cate obstacles by the discrimination of 
echoes, has been well established by the 
ingenious work of K. M. Dallenbach and 
has colleagues in extensive studies at 
Cornell University and elsewhere. 


Films 
The Engineering of Agreement 


Nicholas Rose, Technical Advisor. Round- 
table productions. 16-mm motion picture 
films, black and white or color, sound, 
1959. Available through Roundtable Pro- 
ductions, 139 So. Beverly Drive, Room 
333, Beverly Hills, California. $125.00, 
color $225.00. Practice Trailer $25.00, 
color $35.00. 


Student Nurse 


National Film Board of Canada. 16-mm 
motion picture film, black and _ white, 
sound, 30 min., 1958. Available through 
International Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $125.00, 
rental $7.50. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


PEACE, PHILOSOPHER! 


The review of D. W. Hamlyn’s provoca- 
tive little volume on the Psychology of 
Perception (CP, July 1958, 3, 198f.) has 
emphasized the analyses of certain views 
of perception that the author has made. 
While the reviewer pointed out that the 
book is a philosophical treatment of cer- 
tain notions of perception which psycholo- 
gists hold, he did not mention that the 
thesis the author attempts to argue for is 
“that there is no room for theories of this 
sort [scientific theories] in the psychology 
of perception, and that such explanations 
as may be given are of quite a different 
sort” (p. 115). This thesis seems worthy 
of some attention since the sum of Mr. 
Hamlyn’s views suggests that psychologists 
who do work on problems of perception 
have misconceived the intent of their in- 
vestigations: “there seems no possibility of 
producing a theoretical model for any sys- 
tem of laws, such as might be found else- 
where in science” (p. 24). 

Reading this book has left me with the 
impression that the notion of perception on 
which the author bases his analysis of ex- 
planation in science, with respect to the 
psychology of perception, is incompatible 
with the several concepts of perception 
which different psychologists use in their 
work. Mr. Hamlyn, who is a British phi- 
losopher interested in what is termed ‘ordi- 
nary language,’ is concerned with the im- 
plications of the term perception as peo- 
ple use it in their everyday affairs. To be 
sure this usage applies to a variety of ac- 
tivities, and the implications to be drawn 
from them may not be accountable to a 
given theory. By intimating that psycholo- 
gists are committed to the implications of 
this everyday notion of perception in their 
work, Hamlyn is, indeed, making “an at- 
tempt . to delimit the field of psycho- 
logical inquiry into perception.” The effect 
of this delimitation, however, seems to be 
to obviate the possibility of developing 
scientific theories of perception. Such an 
attempt may fit in with the author’s thesis, 
but it seems inapplicable to psychologists 
at work. 


Certainly the psychologists are trying to 


throw some light on what is happening 
when people have perceptions, but they 
are not limited, for that reason, to view- 
ing ‘perception’ in any special way. Psy- 
chologists, like other scientists, develop 
their own terminology when they feel the 
language of everyday discourse will not 
meet their whatever the reason. 
Since the delimitation of the psychology 
of perception that Hamlyn offers is not 
the psychologists’, I cannot see that his 
analyses of certain concepts of perception 
can support his thesis. 


needs, 


MILTon S. PALANKER 
Buffalo, New York 


THE POSTHUMOUS VOICES 


Apart from a few derogatory remarks 
about Ralph Linton’s ethnopsychiatric com- 
petence and about his intellectual status 
during the last months of his life, Marvin 
K. Opler’s entire review of Linton’s 
Culture and Mental Disorders (Charles 
Thomas, 1956; CP, April 1958, 3, 98), a 
book which I edited, is a scathingly ad 
hominem indictment of my treatment of 
Linton’s posthumous book. 

I am said to have distorted Linton’s 
views in some unspecified way. To ‘prove’ 
this allegation: 

(1) Opler asserts that the 
from 


text differs 
Yet, in 1954 
Opler stated in writing that his notes con- 
sisted of only one card of jottings. 

(2) He asserts that his allegation will be 
borne out by unspecified associates. Yet, 
in 1954, Opler wrote that he could find 
no one who had taken any notes. 

(3) He asserts that the text differs from 
Linton’s notes which he saw in New York 
in 1953. I used these and all other relevant 
notes found death in his 
files, distorting nothing whatsoever. Apart 
from minor grammatical corrections, the 
only change I made consisted in toning 
down an overly sharp comment. In addi- 
tion, I used judiciously my 74 pages of de- 
tailed notes (which do exist!) taken at 
Linton’s 1937 course on Culture and Per- 
sonality at the University of California, as 
well as my 1937-1953 correspondence with 
Linton. All this material 


his “copious notes.” 


Linton’s 


after 


is available for 


comparison with the edited text. (Linton’s 
1937, pre-Kardiner notes prove that his 
ethnopsychiatric knowledge was not taught 
to him by Kardiner.) 

Opler implies that the text should have 
been identical with Linton’s lectures. Vet, 
in 1954 Opler wrote that he knew Lin- 
ton planned expansions and revisions and 
found this “natural.” Linton’s relevant 
plans were communicated to me a few 
days before his death, in a three-hour con- 
versation, since he wished me to read criti- 
cally the proposed book before publica- 
tion, as I had already done with Linton’s 
Cultural Background of Personality—wit- 
ness Linton’s inscription in my presenta- 
tion copy of the latter book, which thanks 
me for my “help in clarifying many of 
the ideas herein presented.” I scrupulously 
executed Linton’s verbal plans as to ex- 
pansion and undertook most cautiously the 
verbal changes at variance with written 
notes. 

As to the charge of self-aggrandizement: 

(1) I included in the bibliography only 
those works of mine which were in the 
special file Linton had assembled—as I in- 
cluded all items by other authors found in 
that file. The bibliographic items that I 
added while documenting Linton’s notes do 
not contain one single item by me. 

(2) As regards the charge that the bibli- 
ography contains too few items by Linton, 
Sapir, Freud, Kardiner, and Du Bois: (a) 
What other works by these authors (ex- 
cept Freud) could I have included? What 
else by Sapir, besides his Collected Papers, 
for example? (b) Several items by these 
authors—including the one by Freud—I 
added as part of my documentation of 
Linton’s views. (c) Freud was not cited 
more often because, as is known, Linton 
was no Freudian. (d) Anyone who knew 
Linton during the last years of his life will 
readily understand the paucity of refer- 
ences to Kardiner. 

(3) My “continuous self eulogy” 
sists of three 
views on one 


con- 
Linton found my 
“consistent” and 


words 

point 
“leaned toward” them. 

(4) Opler says I was not mentioned in 
the lectures and therefore objects to one 
long quote. The quote is included because 
Linton did, specifically, refer to it in the 


lectures; it is quoted in extenso to permit 
the reader to judge whether it warrants 
the conclusions Linton drew from it and 
with which I, personally, disagree. 


(5) I allegedly seek to claim priority for 
Kardiner’s concept of basic personality. 
The text says only that, in the end, Lin- 
ton eventually came to “lean” more to- 
ward my explanation of the genesis of the 
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basic personality. Claims to a priority for 
the concept are absent, nor would anyone 
conceivably claim priority for a theory he 
rejects. 

As to the reference to my review of the 
first Kardiner-Linton book, (a) a long ex- 
cerpt from it appeared on the dust jacket 
of that book for years; (b) in a letter 
dated 24 July 1940, Kardiner profusely 
thanks me for it and asks for further 
criticism of method. The point I cite has 
become commonplace since then. 

One minor matter: Opler states he was 
so reluctant to review this book that he 
refused to do so for another journal. He 
does not mention, however, his having al- 
ready reviewed the book in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 

These, then, are the demonstrable facts 
that speak for themselves. 

Grorce Devereux 
Temple University School of Medicine 


ON SIMPLIFYING THE TECHNICAL 


Dember’s CP review of McGuigan and 
Calvin’s Current Studies in Psychology 
(CP, March 1959, 4, 68f.) does not seem 
fairly to represent the book to those who 
have use for books of this type. If one as- 
sumes that condensations and simplifica- 
tions of experiments in psychology are ill 
advised, then, of course, the evaluation of 
the book must be negative; but for those 
who make use of these collections, the re- 
view glosses over certain commendable as- 
pects. 

The authors evidently feel that it is im- 
portant to confront the undergraduate stu- 
dent with psychological research in the be- 
ginning classes in psychology. The book 
should be judged in respect of its rele- 
vance to this belief and on how well the 
authors achieve their objectives. 

Let me say that the papers are well 
chosen, are recent, and have been rewrit- 
ten in a clear and intelligible style. The 
student is shown the issues and findings of 
psychological experimentation with a clar- 
ity and detail not afforded by the neces- 
sarily cursory treatment of research that 
is found in the usual introductory text. 
The authors have, moreover, kept the stu- 
dents in mind to the extent of producing 
the book in an inexpensive format. The 
volume is a paperback. ' 

Although the book was prepared for the 
undergraduate student, the instructor him- 
self may perhaps profit from it, as Berg 
has indicated in another review (J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 317). The instructor who 
finds himself unable to remain abreast of 
the total field as it extends beyond his own 
specialty may welcome under the same 
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covers these important articles originally 
published in diverse places at different 
times. A gain in perspective for the reader 
is quite possible as well as an opportunity 
to read a good account of an article that 
was missed when it appeared originally. 
Any instructor is likely to find some 
fault with the book. The choice of articles, 
the simplification of the original papers, 
or perhaps the general tone of the authors 
may arouse different reactions in different 
critics. However, when the book is judged 
in respect of its purposes and in the con- 
text of the need for such a volume, most 
certainly it deserves serious consideration. 
Epwarp C. Stewart 
Lehigh University 


WOODWORTH'S RESCRIPT 


Let me thank the Editor and both my 
reviewers for the serious attention they 
have given to my Dynamics of Behavior 
(CP, May 1959, 4, 129-135), a book which 
was indeed intended as a serious contribu- 
tion to psychological theory. Dynamics, I 
thought, should not be limited to an analy- 
sis of motivation; it should also cover the 
mechanisms of perception, learning, and 
motor behavior. My “cognitive” theory of 
learning does not really leave the organ- 
ism “lost in thought,’ for I postulate a 
certain dependence of rudimentary move- 
ment on the perceived characteristics of 
objects. In a typical passage (p. 140) I 
say: “The native basis for a great deal of 
behavior is the tendency to approach an 
object that manifests positive valence. The 
individual may have to learn how to ap- 
proach, but he starts with a tendency to 
approach food when hungry. ” And 
there are other examples of my supposed 
neglect of matters which are, nevertheless, 
actually covered (matching probabilities on 
p. 253; 
110-114). 

IT am not disturbed at being found con- 
fused and _ self-contradictory by a critic 
who approaches my discussions from the 
standpoint of a very different and un- 
doubtedly well-developed theory. He _ is 
sure to find some things that he can ac- 
cept and other things that he rejects; evi- 
dently, then, I am contradicting myself! 
T suspect that my theory cuts across Ho- 
bart Mowrer’s at right angles, rather than 
meeting it head on. 


secondary reinforcement on pp. 


More disturbing to an ambitious writer 
is the criticism that his way of presenting 
the subject is not suited to reach his de- 
sired audience. Here even my generously 
appreciative reviewer, John Seward, is 
forced to agree that this book will not 
meet the requirements of the theoretical 


fraternity. It offers a program rather than 
a system. It lacks rigor at important 
points, especially in presenting the “ques- 
tion and answer theory of learning,” which 
I am inclined to rate as the most impor- 
tant novelty in the book. The best I can 
offer is to prepare a condensed version of 
the whole theory—sometime soon. 
Rosert S. Woopwortu 
Columbia University 
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